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Federal Land Banks (St. Louis and Houston) 
Chose KARDEX 


The St. Louis Bank uses a centralized filing 
system, and as an application passes from 
one department to another, it must go over 
the central file desk—and the application 
must move across this desk without delay. 


Before transferring their records from the 
old method of filing to Kardex, the desk 
was very much congested, and it took three 
clerks three or four hours each day to do 
the posting. Now it is done within an hour, 
and there is no congestion or confusion. 


As one of the officers has expressed it —‘t'The 


100,000 USERS; 
MORE THAN 
1,000 STANDARD 
CARD FORMS 


Check 
| and Mail‘ 

with Your 
Letterhead * 


toKARDEX, 
| 479 Kardex Bidg. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


| (Enclose record forms 
you are now using.) 


O Have salesman 

demonstrate use 
| of Kardex for 

O Central File 

O Signature File 
| 0 Ledger 

O Safe sits 
| Box Records [ 
O Security Record 


Kardex system is just what we have been 
looking for for several years, and I cannot 
praise it too highly. The visibility of the 
cards saves considerable time in referring 
to them. The particular point we looked 
for was speed and protection against mis- 
filing. These demands have been met and 
we can conservatively say that one file clerk 
handles the cards in just one-third of the 
time that it took her under theold method.” 


Kardex is now in use in 
more than 10,000 banks 


Kardex experts have developed com- 
plete systems of record-keeping for 
every phase of banking activity. 
There is a Kardex representative 
in your locality who will be 
glad to demonstrate Kardex, 
using your own records 
without change or copying. 


Consult telephone directory. 
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750,000,000 
L.B. Cards each year 


Each year additional thousands 
of banks are proving to themselves 
that quality record cards are the 
soundest buy. 


Proof? 


The demand for L.B. Cards now 
exceeds 2,500,000 a day, three 
quarters of a billion a year! This 
is why: 


First—Library Bureau owns exclusive for- 
mulas from which its card stocks are made 
and controls the entire production of these 
card stocks. L.B. quality is, therefore, scien- 
tifically uniform—a thing impossible in 
open-market buying. 


Second—Certain machines—especially de- 
signed and patented by Library Bureau— 
roduce the micrometric accuracy and per- 
ect edges that distinguish L.B. Cards the 
world over. Any card record clerk can tell 
you what these tremendous details mean in 
greater speed and ease of operation. 


Third—Library Bureau has established a 
range of standardized values in cards, values 
by which all other cards are judged. Two 
typical examples: Library Standard cards 
—for years admittedly the finest made. 
Many of these cards, in daily use for 30 
years, are still giving yeoman service. In 
contrast, L. B. Pacific cards for temporary 
records offer the utmost value in an inex- 
pensive card. ° 


Fourth—Library Bureau’s enormous pro- 
duction keeps the price of L.B. Cards— 
judged on a cold, value-rendered basis— 
below that of all other cards on the market. 

Each L.B. office keeps for your 
convenience a veritable reference 
library of stock forms, sizes and 
colors of cards for every bank need. 
Using this reference library, and 
the co-operation of an L.B. Bank 
department representative, thou- 
sands of banks have solved their 
individual card-record problems. 


Send for Catalog No. 702 —‘‘Cards and filing supplics”’ 


Library Bureau 
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Liberty Bell Savings Account 


Our Special Fourth of July Liberty Bell 
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enables you to cement the sentiment of national liberty with personal success. 
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Federal Land Banks (St. Louis and Houston) 


Chose KARDEX 


The St. Louis Bank uses a centralized filing 
system, and as an application passes from 
one department to another, it must go over 
the central file desk—and the application 
must move across this desk without delay. 


Before transferring their records from the 
old method of filing to Kardex, the desk 
was very much congested, and it took three 
clerks three or four hours each day to do 
the posting. Now it is done within an hour, 
and there is no congestion or confusion. 


As one of the officers has expressed it —‘‘The 


Kardex system is just what we have been 
looking for for several years, and I cannot 
praise it too highly. The visibility of the 
cards saves considerable time in referring 
to them. The particular point we looked 
for was speed and protection against mis- 
filing. These demands have been met and 
we can conservatively say that one file clerk 
handles the cards in just one-third of the 
time that it took her under the old method.”’ 


Kardex is now in use in 
more than 10,000 banks 


Kardex experts have developed com- 

plete systems of record-keeping for 
every phase of banking activity. 
There is a Kardex representative 
in your locality who will be 
glad to demonstrate Kardex, 
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Tonawanda, N. Y. 


| (Enclose record forms 
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using your own records 
without change or copying. 


Consult telephone directory. 


KARDEX, 479 Kardex Bldg. 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches Everywhere 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


ASK the well-informed banker to name 
++ the ablest Secretary of the Treasury in a 
veneration and his choice with remarkable 
unanimity will be Andrew W. Mellon. 
Ask the newspaper correspondents in 
Washington and they will answer: “Yes, 
and more; Mellon has come to be regarded 
us perhaps the strongest member of Presi- 
dent Harding’s cabinet.’ That’s con- 
siderable tribute to a banker (from Pitts- 
burgh) and multi-millionaire to boot; to a 
inan who has so consistently side-stepped 
the spotlight of publicity—a tool appar- 
cntly so essentiai to the making of reputa- 
tions in the nation’s capital. And he ts the 
lirst banker at the head of the Treasury since 
i.yman Gage. We commissioned Clinton 
\V. Gilbert, Washington correspondent of 
he Philadelphia Public Ledger and author 
of “*The Mirrors of Washington,” to give 
is Mr. Mellon’s own conception of the 
ob of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
vhat it should be. Mr. Gilbert’s reply — 
ve are privileged to interpret —is a crown- 
ing tribute: “If I wrote an interview it 
would be rather flat. The man is the 
poorest talker in the world. He makes a 
very bad impression on Congress commit- 
tees or whenever he has to talk.” And 
so, instead of the interview, Mr. Gilbert 
has given us an intimately sympathetic 
sketch of the personality of Mr. Mellon 
ind an estimate of the kind of Secretary 
ne is making. By nature he is extremely 
‘\imid and taciturn in public. By habit he 
s literal. He is the ablest Secretary of 
‘he Treasury in years. Mr. Mellon needs 
no apology. 


BEGINNING in an early issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House, a nationally 
recognized authority on bonds and the 
bond market will conduct a regular depart- 
ment reviewing conditions affecting the 
trend of the market. The department will 
not recommend or discuss the merits of 
specific issues but will be directed never- 
theless as a genuinely helpful guide to 
purchase or sale for the bank’s own account 
and for its customers. And as an inter- 
esting bit of fiction-fact in this matter of 
bond buying, we indorse Franklin Escher’s 
“Where Main Street Touches Wall’ 
(page 12). 


‘THE story of the “‘Biggest Little Bank 
in the World”’ (page 14) is a lesson in 
thorough organization for starting the 
new bank —how to learn the territory, tap 
the sources in every direction from which 
new business may be reasonably expected 
to flow and map out a complete schedule 
of systematic development before the 
doors are opened to take in the first nickel 
over the counter. However, in accounting 
for the success of the “‘Biggest Little Bank” 
we must in justice credit something to 
environment and example. Willoughby, 
Ohio, is near Cleveland, the cradle of 
progressive banking. 


D- R. CRISSENGER, newly appointed 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has expressed some original ideas for the 
solution of the problems of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Mr. Gilbert has inter- 
viewed Mr. Crissenger and studied his 
plans for the Board. He will report on the 
man and his plans in the July issue. 


SOME day we hope to meet Donald A. 
Mullen, secretary of the Clearing House 
Section of the A. B. A., and thank him 
personally for his uniformly courteous 
replies to rather exacting correspondence 
from this desk having to do with revision, 
reconstruction and illustration of his 
article “The Clearing House Examiner 
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System” in this issue. Early in his 
article, Mr. Mullen says: “‘It is a mystery 
to me that so many of our large cities are 
without this protection (clearing house 
examination), and some cities refuse 
to consider it because they feel they 


- undergo too many examinations at the 


present time.”” Mr. Mullen seems to have 
solved his own mystery with his explana- 
tion of the objection to extra examinations 
and it is no doubt true that a great many 
banks are still haunted by the memory of 
excessive burdens of examination and 
reports —no end! —like that imposed during 
the John Skelton Williams regime. But 
at that, and with due allowance for Mr. 
Mullen’s enthusiasm, one would expect 
almost universal adoption of a system so 
obviously beneficial to the public as well 
as the bank. In his article, Mr. Mullen 
has anticipated objections other than the 
‘extra examination.”” Charles H. Meyer, 
chief examiner in Chicago, writes: ““We are 


exceedingly busy, as recent events in 
Chicago have forcibly directed the atten- 
tion of the public to this great work. We 
have taken on nine new members since 
January, making 133 regular and affiliated 
members, and applications on my desk will 
run the total up to 150 banks.” 


AFEW years ago the bankers and mer- 
chants of Keokuk, Iowa, joined in organ- 
izing a community agricultural enterprise 
that has grown into the largest single-breed 
pig club in the world. O.R. Johnson tells 
the story of it on page 16. 


H: PARKER WILLIS, Editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, reviews the 
condition of business and credit up to date 
and advises caution in the extension of 
credit at this time. Where there’s so 
much prudence, there’s little likelihood 
of inflation. HS 
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accurate operating 

records constantly coming 

from Hupmobile fleet users, 
reveal consistently low costs. 


western house, for exam- 
ple, writes that its salesmen 
travel Hupmobile for 


little cents per mile— 
including all costs—that figure 
checks with results the east 
and the south. 


the individual owner, the 
real meat these reports 
that they indicate degree 


motor car economy and 


ency great and uniform 
that decidedly unusual—| 


except the Hupmobile. 
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Clearing House 


June, 1923 


Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 


He May Be Described as an Odd Mixture of Timidity in His 
Mental Processes and Courage in Execution of Their Results 


YECRETARY MELLON had an an- 
Re nouncement to make at one of kis 
weekly conferences with newspaper 


assembled press. He had said nothing 
to justify such an assumption. 
“If you can tell us who wrote the 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 
Author of ““The Mirrors of Washington’’ 


nen in Washington. It was to 
he effect that he had put a check 
ipon the withdrawal of whiskey 
rom bond for export. The law 
vermits the shipping of American 
iquor abroad only for medicinal 
yurposes, Mr. Volstead having 
virtuously determined that we 
should not offer the cup of 
‘temptation to our transatlantic 
brother’s lips. 

“But how do you know,” asked 
one of the press representatives. 
‘that it is not wanted abroad for 
medicinal purposes?” 

“An order came in for thirty 
carloads of rye from a_ small 
town in Scotland which had never 
imported any before,” replied Mr. 
Mellon. “It did not seem possible 
they could use it all for medicinal 
purposes.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
said this without a smile. He has 
little or no sense of humor. He 
saw nothing ludicrous in thirty 
carloads of American whiskey for 
one small town in Scotland. His 
mind did not speculate on what 
diseases might afflict the Scottish 
people which would be cured by rye 
ind not by Scotch. A fact is a fact 
to Mr. Mellon; he does not pursue 
its implications. He states it cau- 
liously, never going beyond its 
bounds nor its pertinence. 

Another story will illustrate his 
moderation. A ruling on light 
wines and beer was expected from 
the Treasury Department. Mr. 
Mellon discussed the subject with 
the press. One newspaper corres- 
pondent jumped at the conclusion 
‘hat he had had an indication of 
what was in the Secretary’s mind. 

\ newspaper in the Secretary’s 
nome town of Pittsburgh carried 
i story next day under a headline 
all the way across the front page, 
“Mellon for Beer.”” A week later 
Mr. Mellon protested mildly to the 


He has perfect confidence in the rightness of his conclu- 
sions and the utmost courage in adhering to them 


story,” said one correspondent, 
“we might perhaps do something 
'o guard against such an incident 
in the future.” 

“Let me see,”’ said the Secretary 
opening his paper, “It says Inter- 
continental Service, By 
William H. Williamson, if that will 
lelp you.” 

“If that will help you” was not 
a joke. It sprang from the Secre- 
tary’s literal mindedness. All the 
facts before him were that the 
story had appeared in one paper 
credited as he had said. Perhaps 
William H. Williamson was a myth. 
Perhaps the credit line was a 
mistake. Perhaps some copy editor 
had changed the dispatch. Mr. 
Mellon never jumps at conclusions. 

He is too modest to jump at 
conclusions. It requires a certain 
boldness and self-confidence to leap 
from a small premise to a large 
deduction and Mr. Mellon is de- 
ficient in them. He is, as we shall 
see, an odd mixture of timidity in 
his mental processes and courage in 
the execution of their results. 

Now, of course, a man who does 
not jump at conclusions is not in- 
teresting. If you don’t erect a 
large scaffolding of theory around 
a fact, if you don’t perceive its 
implications, you don’t find much 

to say. If your mind sticks rigidly 
to facts you are reduced almost to 
silence, for there are few pertinent 
factsin this world and your neighbor 
at a dinner table is not likely to 
be interested in the few that there 
are. And it is a social trial to sit 
at Mr. Mellon’s elbow. He is the 
hardest man to talk to in the 
world. He is shy and sensitive. 
even to the point almost of stam- 
mering when he speaks to you. 
And then there is his odd mind 
which refuses to enlarge upon the 
information it collects. 

I think I have hit upon exactly 
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the right word to describe Mr. Mellon’s 
mind. It does not enlarge upon 
anything. A fact remains, after it has 
dwelt in the Secretary’s consciousness, 
of precisely the same dimensions which 
it had when it entered his conscious- 
ness. He does not play about it 
humorously. He does not build upon 
it imaginatively. He keeps it separate 
from a network of associations. And 
you cannot converse unless you do 
enlarge upon facts. So Mr. Mellon 
finds little to say. 

And he is self-conscious, perhaps 
because he is aware of this peculiarity 
of his, this inability to enlarge as other 
men do; at any rate he is unbelievably 
self-conscious when one considers that 
he has played an important part in 
the business world, has possessed 
vast power, has dealt with men all his 
life. When you enter his office in the 
Treasury he finds it hard to look at 
you. He regards the carpet, all the 
while chewing nervously at a small 
cigar. He does not speak until you 
have spoken to him, and then he hesi- 
tates and stammers. 

You will conclude, and rightly, by 
this time that I do not think Mr. 
Mellon is an original or creative 
business force. He does not enlarge 
imaginatively upon the facts that come 
into his possession. His mind does 
not rush forward to possibilities. It 
rather works backward from the 
possibilities other men see to the 
actualities on which they rest. 
He has, I am told, been in 
his business life a reorganizer 
rather than an organizer. He 


has as a banker taken hold \ es 


of projects that have been too 


much enlarged by other men’s \ 


over-optimism, he has reduced 


them to reality and made them ‘ee 


workable. Or he has listened 

in his bank to the plans which 

men seeking support have 

brought to him. He has sifted 

among them with his keen 

sense of fact choosing those 

which would succeed from 

those which would not. Thus 

I should say that his own |} 

acquirement of great wealth 

has rested upon just this 

inability to enlarge, which 

makes him silent and perhaps |, 

self-conscious. He is not 

spontaneous. He is not over- 

flowing with ideas. He is not ‘ 

a salesman by nature. He is 

of the type that has to be 

“sold” and is hard to “‘sell.”’ sa 
In the Treasury Depart- 

ment he is always demanding 

the “facts” from his subordi- 

nates. When they present a 

recommendation to him he 

listens almost in silence, then 

asks a question which goes to 

the roots of their ideas. He 


never approves without understanding 
and being perfectly convinced. His 
mind never warms to a conception 
because it is big. 

But this is by no means all of Mr. 
Mellon. Some one has said that when 
you invest, what you are really back- 
ing is the men who run the enterprise 
in which you risk your money. Mr. 
Mellon has a sense of men as well as 
of fact. It is perhaps characteristic 
of his modesty that he should believe 
that, given integrity and intelligence, 
all the rest that goes to make up 
success is opportunity. He does not 
talk much, but you can get him started 
on the subject of young men and how 
they rise equal to occasion if you give 
them a chance. 


His right-hand man in the Treasury 
Department is a mere youth, Seymour 
P. Gilbert, whom he found there when 
he was appointed to office. Before he 
accepted the appointment as Secre- 
tary from President Harding, Mr. 
Mellon came to Washington to look 
over the Department. He asked for 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Houston was away. 

“Who is in charge then?” 

“The Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Gilbert.” 

Mr. Mellon introduced himself to 
Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert showed him 
about the Department explaining 
everything. 


Mr. Mellon went away 


A vista of the Treasury’s pillared portico 
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a few hours later determined to retain 
Mr. Gilbert, who had already resigned, 
no matter what the politicians might 
say. 

He did so, and he has the ablest 
Undersecretary that has been in 
Washington since the days of Frank 
A. Vanderlip. Washington commonly 
speaks of young Mr. Gilbert as the 
“brains of the Treasury Department,” 
but the truth is that no one knows just 
where Mr. Gilbert ends and where Mr. 
Mellon begins. 

The Undersecretary is a man some- 
what of Mr. Mellon’s sort, hard work- 
ing, pedestrian, with a greater gift of 
speech, however, than his chief, but 
not facile or brilliant, a selector rather 
than an originator. He had _ been 
brought to Washington by Mr. R. C. 
Leffingwell, who was Assistant Sec- 
retary under McAdoo and who in 
turn somewhat resembled his chief, 
being brilliant, fertile, expansive; he 
has become since an adviser of bankers 
in New York. Report credits Mr. 
Gilbert with being often in New York 
and always on the long distance tele- 
phone with New York, so when you 
attempt to analyze the Treasury De- 
partment you have to look afield. 
Well, at any rate, Mr. Gilbert is a 
proof of Mr. Mellon’s judgment of 
men. I could multiply instances but 
it would make this article too long. 

When Mr. Mellon has reached a 
conclusion, either about a man or a 
course of action, he has per- 
fect confidence in its rightness 
and the utmost courage in 
adhering to it. In spite of 
his shyness and inability to 
express himself, he has made 
an impression upon Washing- 
ton and it has been after all 
chiefly as a firm, brave figure. 

His retention of Gilbert 
shows how little he yields to 
outside pressure. The young 
Undersecretary happens to be 
a Republican but he would 
have been kept just the same 
if he had been a Democrat. 
And his remaining in office, 
a holdover from a Democratic 
administration, scandalized 
the Republican politicians al- 
most as much as if he had 
been a Democrat. He was 
only one of several good men 
whom Mr. Mellon retained in 
the Treasury, some of whom 
were Democrats. 

So indifferent was the Sec- 
retary to the claims of politics 
that President Harding gave 
him as an assistant Elmer 
Dover, a professional politi- 
cian, to look out for jobs for 
the politicians. As Mr. Dover 
began to create places for the 
faithful, Mr. Mellon blocked 
him at every turn and in the 
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ond Mr. Dover was forced to resign. 

When the Administration got into a 
panic over the discovery that many 
Liberty bonds with duplicate numbers 
were in the hands of the public and 
discharged the chiefs of the Bureau 
of Engraving, Mr. Mellon maintained 
stoutly that the duplication of numbers 
vas an innocent mistake. And ulti- 
mately proved it, too. 

Similarly he stood resolutely against 
the soldiers’ bonus. No plea that votes 
were to be lost for the Republican 
party—if money was not raised for 
the veterans, moved him. The creation 
of separate banks for agricultural Joans 
impressed him as unwise financially 
and he said so, though no one else in 
Washington had the courage to raise 
his voice against the farm bloc. 

I am trying to tell what kind of man 
Mr. Mellon is, to explain the qualities 
which account, along with the excep- 
tional opportunity that was his, for his 
success in private life, in spite of the 
contradiction which his shy stammer- 
ing personality presents. And I am 
seeking to show what sort of Secretary 
of the Treasury those attributes make. 

Mr. Mellon is, I take it, the perfect 
banker. He has an exact sense of 
reality. He approaches facts as cau- 
tiously as a scientist. He does not fool 
himself. He is a good judge of men. 
And having made up his mind, all the 
caution with which he made it up 
disappears. He is instantly sure. He 
has courage in execution. 

An old employee of the Treasury 
Yepartment who has seen many Secre- 
aries of the Treasury, said to me: ““We 
have had none like him since Lyman 
J. Gage, but Mr. Gage began to fail in 
health and energy soon after he took 
office.” Gage, too, was a banker, the 
only one in recent years so far as I can 
recall except Mr. Mellon. The present 
Secretary is the banker pure and sim- 
ple; having a cool head for sifting out 
nvestments, an instinct for deciding 


The United States Treasury—one of the most impressive of the aecssuasiaas buildings 


on that element in credit which de- 
pends upon the character of those 
seeking it and perfect courage in sup- 
porting policies and men. If the high- 
est type of ability is creative, I don’t 
think Mr. Mellon has the highest type of 
ability, just as I know his mind is not rich 
and various nor one that ranges widely. 

Perhaps if I contrast him with his 
predecessor, Mr. William G. McAdoo, 
he will come out more clearly. Mr. 
McAdoo was a great Secretary of the 
Treasury in a totally different way. 
Mr. McAdoo was a better Secretary of 
the Treasury for the period of expan- 
sion, for the war, when he was in office, 
than Mr. Mellon would have been. 
Mr. Mellon is a better Secretary of the 
Treasury for the period of contraction 
following the war when he came into 
officethan Mr. McAdoowouldhavebeen. 

Mr. McAdoo was by training and 
temperament a promoter. He was bold. 
His mind was swift. He leaped to 
conclusions. He took chances. Mr. 
Mellon is a reorganizer or cold critic of 
other men’s promotions. He squeezes 
out excess. His mind moves slowly. 
He takes no chances. His courage 
only comes when his mind, never en- 
larging upon actuality, has eliminated 
every element of chance. 

The biggest accomplishment of Mr. 
McAdoo was the financing of the war. 
A less bold spirit might have hesitated 
before the task of teaching a people to 
expand its public debt in two years 


Andrew W. Mellon, resigned as 
president of the Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, to become Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the cab- 
inet of President Harding March 
4,1921. Heis chairman ex-officio 
of the Federal Reserve Board,Farm 
Loan Board and War Finance Cor- 
poration and U. S. Secretary of 
the International-American 
High Commission. 
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from one billion dollars to twenty bil- 
lion dollars. 

The biggest accomplishment of Mel- 
lon has been the refunding the loose 
ends of obligations left by the war, a 
total of between seven and eight billion 
dollars. 

Mr. McAdoo performed his task 
noisily, ostentatiously, like a promoter, 
with “‘drives” and appeals to patriot- 
ism. Mr. Mellon has performed his 
so quietly, so unostentatiously that 
few readers will realize that by the 
time this article is in print the greatest 
refunding operation in history will have 
been practically completed and almost 
without any one’s knowing it. 

When the Harding administration 
entered office, men spoke with mis- 
givings of the huge problem of refund- 
ing more than seven billion dollars 
worth of short term notes, Victory 
bonds, and War Savings stamps that 
were about to mature. Mr. Mellon 
went quietly into the market and cre- 
ated a demand for a few hundred 
millions of short term bonds at a time 
and gradually refunded the whole seven 
billions or more, at a moderate rate of 
interest, and without disturbing the 
prices of the other bonds in the hands 
of the public. 

It was a perfect piece of work admir- 
ably executed. People credit the idea 
to Mr. Gilbert. Others credit it to the 
long distance telephone in Mr. Gilbert’s 
office. Probably it was no one man’s 
plan originally but it had to become 
Mr. Mellon’s plan before it was exe- 
cuted. He is made that way. 

A legend has grown up that Mr. 
Mellon is vastly influential in the 
Administration. Legends always grow 
up about silent, mysterious figures like 
him. I don’t think it is a true legend. 
He is too inarticulate, has too little 
comprehension of politics to be a 
powerful influence. He is a specialist, 


the banker—reorganizer, cleaning up 
after the great promotion of the war. 
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Main Street Touches Wall 


Old Man Hatch Unbosoms Himself on the Subject of 
the People Who Sell Him Bonds—and Some Who Don’t 


“\7ES, I see them all,”’ said Old Man 

Hatch; “all these boys with their 
bonds to sell. We’re on a branch line 
you know, and that makes it hard for 


them to get over here—they generally 
have to stay overnight when they 
come. Besides’—a whimsical look 
came over the Old Man’s face—“‘l 
need them just as much as they need 
me. As president of this bank it’s 
my job to look after its investments 
and we buy quite a good many bonds, 
you know; our bond investment ac- 
count sometimes runs as high as a 
million dollars. I see all these boys 
because I find it helpful to get their 
different viewpoints. Since I started 
it, we seem to have made out better 
with our bonds.” 

“But do you really buy bonds from 
many of these people who come in to 
see you?” 

The Old Man turned in his chair and 
reached into a drawer of his desk for a 
little, black, leather-bound book. He 
turned over the leaves for a moment. 
“Last year,” he remarked, “we did 
business with eight different investment 
banking firms. Mostly. however, I 
see’ —he made. a quick calculation — 
‘we did our business with two concerns. 
And of these two, one, I notice, seems 
to have done considerably more than 
the other. Between the two _ they 
seem to have gotten most of what we 
had to give out.” 

‘If these two firms. were so good that 
you gave them most of your business,”’ 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


we remarked, “how is it that you 
went outside and bought from anyone 
else at all?” 

The Old Man paused for a second. 
“That, I should say,’ he began,‘*‘was 
partly because some of these other 
people who came in here had 
special things on their lists which the 
two didn’t have; things that looked good 
to me and that I wanted to buy. 
Partly also, it was because, in the case 
of one or two of these people, they sent 
representatives up here who were able 
to give me very excellent advice —in 
exchange for which I thought it only 
fair that I should give them some busi- 
ness. Also, there is one young fellow 
who has been coming here about once 
a month lately, who seems particularly 
to be in touch with things, and to know 
what is going on and who keeps telling 
me a lot of things that are very 
valuable for me to know. I don’t 
believe that his knowledge of bond 
values is very deep—I know, as a 
matter of fact, that it isn’t—but he 
seems saturated with the gossip of the 
bond market. There is hardly any- 


thing doing, in the way of new issues. 
for instance, and in the way of infor- 
mation about the way recent issues 
have gone, that he doesn’t seem to 
know about. What he tells me is ot 
a lot of use to me.” 

“These other people who seem to be 
getting some of your business —do any 
of them do it by cutting commissions. 
by lowering the price, for instance, al 
which they are supposed to offer the 
bonds of syndicates in which 
their firms are participants?” 

of course, you're 
touching on a delicate question 
Yet it’s one to which I, at least. 
have found a solution thal 
satisfies me. My job, of course. 
as president of this bank, is to 
buy its bonds as close as I can 
and for as little money. But 
when it comes to this business 
of cut commissions and broken 
syndicate agreements and all 
that, I for my part have simply 
made up my mind that it 
doesn’t pay; J don’t want any 
of it. From the stand; »int of 
a bank like ours, in the first 
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place, it results in many cases in our 
taking on the wrong kind of bonds— 
the right kind, you know as well as | 
do, are not apt to be hawked around 
atcut prices. In the second place, for 
me to accept these price cuts puts me 
under obligations, and, worse than that, 
results in tying me up, because I have 
‘o agree in such cases to hold on to 
the bonds throughout the entire life of 
the syndicate. I’m not perfect; every 
once in a while, like everyone else, I 
discover after I have bought some- 
thing that I have made a mistake. 
When I find myself in that position I 
want to be able to sell. 

‘Furthermore, I don’t like to do 
Lusiness with the kind of houses who 
let their salesmen go around cutting 
greed prices. I am no novice at this 
vame. I know about syndicates — 

hat the bankers get for distributing 
‘ew issues, and all that. Competition 
mong big banking houses, I fully 
realize, has brought these distributing 
orofits down to a very low point. As 
' matter of fact, when some of these 
rms get through paying the expenses 
of their salesmen who come down here 
ind all that, I often wonder what there 
is left in the business to make it attrac- 
‘ive for them. No, I don’t want any 
part of the profit except the conces- 
sion to banks that the 
salesman can legitimately 
offer me. That belongs to 
him and his firm who are 
doing all the work and 
taking all the risk, and | 
ior one am perfectly willing 
‘hat they should have it. 

“Of course, however, | 
do at times make ‘trades,’ 
which may in some cases 
cut into the profit of a 
house selling the bonds. 
Just last week, for in- 
stance, I made up my mind 
to exchange for something 
else a block of ten bonds 
which I had been carrying 
along here for the last 
six months. The 
market on the bonds 
| was carrying was 96 
bid, 97 asked, with 
occasional sales at the 
latter figure but with 
no apparent desire on 
anybody’s part to bid up \\ 
forthem. Asalesman from 

one of the big houses came 
ilong and offered me 97 
in exchange for some other 
bonds he was offering. | 
‘took himup. Whether he 
was able later to dispose 
of my bonds at the full 
orice of 97 or whether he 
iad to let them go at 96 I don’t 
know, and I don’t regard as anything 
of my business; 97 in that particular 
‘ase was a fair price to pay me for my 


bonds and that was what 
he offered and what I 
took.” 

“What makes you par- 
ticularly favor these two 
firms you speak of with 
whom you do the bulk of 
your business? What do 
they offer you that the 
others don’t?” 

“Well, take house No. 1: 
they seem to have particu- 
larly good offerings on 
their list. There is some- 
one, apparently, in that 
organization who knows 
what bonds the buyer for 
a bank like this wants to 
buy. He seems to have 
the feel of it. Why, do 
you know,’’—he reached 
across the desk and picked 
up a blue sheet, running 
down his finger over it— 
“they seem in that firm 
even to anticipate chang- 
ing conditions and the 
changing requirements of 
buyers like ourselves. 
Back in the summer of 
1921, you will remember, 
when the bond market started up, 
many of the listed rails rose so fast 
that almost before there 
was time to turn around 
and think about it, the 
cream in that part of the 
market was all off. 

‘Along about that time 

I remember, the lists com- 

PN ing from that particular 
\ house had on them offer- 
\ ings of all sorts of railroad 
issues not listed and not 
so well known, many ol 
\ which I had never even 
heard of, and practically 

all of them turned out to 

be mighty good purchases. 

One bond, I remember. 

/ was a first mortgage on a 
railroad crossing the State 


| of Vermont, a guaranteed 
ule issue, and yet, even after 
a 4 all the big rise in bonds 
i elsewhere, obtainable at a 
Be, price to yield 8 or 9 per 
ig cent. I bought some of 


those bonds after looking 

\ carefully into them and. 

\ considering that they are 
up over 25 points in price. 
I am glad I did. No one 


else ever mentioned that 
bond to me and yet there 


a bargain. 

“Then, too, the characte: 
of the offerings of that 
firm seems lo change with the times. 
Late last summer, you will remember. 
after the bond market had reached 
what was admittedly a very high point 


it was, the biggest sort of 
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~bonds like Atchison 4s, 
for instance, were selling 
up around 95—the money 
market began to give in- 
dications that the long 
period of extremely low 
rates was at an end and 
that a decidedly higher in- 
terest level might reason- 
ably be expected. To 
most of the bond houses — 
whether or not it just went 
over their heads I con’t 
know—it didn’t seem to 
make any Gillerence; their 
lists kept coming in just 
the same, filled with offer- 
ings of long term bonds 
and of long term bonds 
only. 

so in the case ol 
this firm I am telling you 
about. Almost immedi- 
ately, their lists began to 
feature short term bonds — 
bonds coming due in one 
or two or three years— 
bonds, as they explained, 
whose price would not be 
adversely affected by an 
advance in interest rates. 
‘There were long term bonds still offered 
on their lists; and if anyone wanted to 
buy them, there they were. But it 
was the short term issues that they 
featured and urged their customers to 
buy. 

“It was simply a case of that firm 
being good enough, farseeing enough, 
to recognize the coming change 
in conditions and of having sufficient 
courage of their convictions to advise 
their clients to act accordingly. 1 
notice, though,”’ the Old Man flicked 
the ashes ruminatively off his cigar, 
“that they seem to have changed again 
now, and that they are once more 
advising the purchase of long term 
bonds; I guess they’re right. 

“And the funny thing about it is 
that this particular firm very seldom 
sends a salesman up here to see me. 
As a matter of fact, I get in to see them 
much oftener than they get in to see 
me. I go down to New York every 
once in a while and when I do, I never 
fail to stop in at their office to talk 
over the situation. I wouldn’t think 
of going to the city without calling 
in to have a talk with them.” 

“It is plain enough why you like to 
do business with that firm,’’ we re- 
marked. ‘‘What about that other con- 
cern you mentioned to whom you give 
the bulk of your business?” 

“The reason there is that they give 
us service,” the Old Man replied with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. ‘“‘This 
second firm—they’re a big house, 
stocks and all that—doesn’t seem to 
specialize in any one thing and yet 
seems fully equipped to do anything 
for me that I want them to do. Not 


(Continued on page 15) 
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“Biggest Little Bank the 


How It Got Started With a Map of the Territory, Unique 
Solicitation, Windows and Remarkable Economy of Space 


HERE are only about 2,500 people 
in Willoughby, Ohio. It is an 
average country town, about twenty 
miles from Cleveland, and is made up 
of the usual stores clustered about 


They displayed the birthday cake for a week 


the center of the village, and schools, 
gardens and residences. It is located 
in the heart of a good farming section. 

On July 15, 1921, Willoughby had 
only one bank. On July 16 it had two. 
On that day the First National Bank 
of Willoughby opened its doors. 

A few days before the opening John 
A. Sheetz, cashier, phoned the office of 
the print shop which was making the 
pass books for the new hank, and said: 

“Be sure to have enough books here 
for the opening day.” 

“T’ll have a hundred out there for 
that day,” the printer replied. “You 
won’t need anywhere near that many.” 

By noon of the first day the one 
hundred pass books had already been 
used up, and during the afternoon the 
bank gave receipts in lieu of pass 
books to over one hundred more new 
depositors. 

On January 3, 1922, deposits were 
$261,902.53. On January 1, 1923, 
they had mounted to $549,294.46, and 
the depositors numbered over 2,500. 

How does a bank opening in the 
face of competition in a town of only 
2,500 people accomplish such rapid 
rate of progress? 

I asked this question of Mr. Sheetz, 
the cashier. He was seated at his desk 
in what he terms the “biggest little 
bank in the world.”” The entire bank- 
ing room of the First National meas- 
ures only 55 by 12 feet. In this small 
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space all of the business of the bank is 
carried on. Two tellers’ cages, the 
various typewriting, bookkeeping and 
adding machines, the books, a 
sizable safe, and even office supplies 
are housed here with apparent con- 
venience, still leaving room enough 
for the lobby, a room for em- 
ployees behind the tellers’ cages, 
and the cashier’s desk. 

“Although we did not open the 
bank until July 16,” said Mr. 
Sheetz, ‘our real work began four 
months earlier. We sold our stock 
to 175 local residents — without com- 
mission. 

“Then we began to go out after 
customers. Our stockholders and 
directors were enthusiastic; they 
talked ‘bank’ to everybody they 
met. We made a blue print of our 
entire section, showing the location 
of every resident in the territory. 
Before the bank opened, every man 
shown on the blue print got a letter 
from our bank inviting him to the 
opening. We began our advertising 
in the weekly newspaper six weeks 
before the bank opened. We put up 
an electric sign that is visible from 
all roads leading into Willoughby. We 
lit that ten days before the bank 
opened. You may have noticed that 
most of our frontage is given over to 
a large display window. This was 
trimmed with an announcement a week 
before our opening. ‘Ten days before 
the bank opened we held a stockhold- 
ers’ dinner with an interesting program. 
You may be interested in the kind of 
announcements we sent out for thismeet- 
ing.” Mr. Sheetz handed me a copy 
of the letter. The last paragraph is par- 
ticularly noteworthy: 


preliminary work that we attribute a 
great deal of our success during the 
first few months,” said Mr. Sheetz 
By the time our bank was opened for 
business, every single person in our 
territory knew who we were, what we 
were and when we were going to open 
our doors.” 

After the bank opened, the prelimi- 
nary advertising was followed by in- 
tensive solicitation. 

As before stated, the bank had made 
a blue print of the entire territory. 
showing the name and place of resi- 
dence of every inhabitant. Following 
this map, solicitors canvassed the en- 
tire district, explaining the ideals and 
purposes of the bank rather than 
directly soliciting accounts. 

People were asked to come in and 
see “the biggest little bank in the 
world.”” Emphasis was placed upon 
the fact that the new bank was a 
national bank, and the safety idea was 
strongly emphasized. Solicitors also 
explained that the bank was a Will- 
oughby bank, its stockholders were 
Willoughby stockholders, and that 
money deposited there would go back 
to help the people in the community. 

The solicitors called at every home 
in the territory, but they never made 
more than three calls at the same 
house. They were employed for a 
period of six months. 

The solicitors did not confine their 
efforts to the people living inside 
the city. They covered the outlying 
farms as well. On some days a so- 
licitor got not a single account, but he 
usually called on six to eight farms a 
day, and laid at least a foundation of 
goodwill which some day might result 
in business for the bank. 

This solicitation was absolutely 
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and the sale of the Aug, | Sept 
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stock of your bank 
were all completed 


without the payment 
of any commissions 
and with no expense 


to the bank. As a 
matter of policy, 
therefore, it was con- 


sidered advisable to 
request each share- 
holder to pay for his 
dinner. The price is 


Wonderful Growth 


The First National Bank 


one dollar per plate.” 
They came—and 
they paid their dollar. 0 


Willoughby , Ohio 


“It is to this 


And advertised growth graphically 
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democratic. 
prospects. 
everybody. 

A survey one year later, of the ac- 
counts secured by the solicitors showed 
a gain of 200 per cent in the aggregate 
deposits of these accounts. 

Mr. Sheetz believes that continuous 
and consistent use of good window 
display has had a great deal to do 
with attracting attention to the bank. 
As you may well understand, the 
entrance to this small bank is not 
imposing, but the large, well-trimmed 
window makes up for the lack of 
marble columns or other architectural 
ornamentation. A new display ap- 
pears in the window every other week. 

When the occasion may warrant, 
Mr. Sheetz lends his window for the 
announcement of current civic enter- 
prises or events. 

Inside the lobby there is a bulletin 
hoard which serves both the bank and 
the community. 

Mr. Sheetz is a firm believer in the 
eificacy of the personal letter, and uses 
this method of advertising consistently. 
Ilis epistolary tone is well illustrated 
by the letter of invitation sent to the 
residents of the community on the 
cccasion of the first anniversary of the 
opening of the bank: 

Gentlemen: 


There were no preferred 
The solicitors called upon 


On Saturday, July 15, we are going to 
have Open House to celebrate our first 
birthday, and, as one of our good friends, 
we want you to come and celebrate with us. 

That Willoughby and vicinity wanted 
a bank of its own has been fully justified 
by the phenomenal growth of the ‘First 
National.” Its resources of over $500,000 
in one year are unique in financial circles 
for a community the size of Willoughby. 

We believe that we all have cause for 
rejoicing and hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting you and your friends at the bank 
next Saturday. 


Sincerely yours, 


Music Joun A. SHEETZ, 
Souvenirs Cashier. 
Refreshments. 


This birthday party, by the way, 
proved a great success. For a week 
before the party, a large birthday cake 
was displayed in the window, along 
with the announcement that the cake 
would be cut at the party. The 
‘“cake”’ was in reality a sort of lottery 
box, out of which, on the night of the 
party, a small boy drew ten lucky 
numbers which entitled holders to one 
dollar each. This drawing took place 
in the window in full view of the street, 
thus affording some entertainment at 
least to those who could not get into 
the crowded lobby. Note that the 
prizes of this lottery were dollars—not 
savings accounts. There were no 
strings tied to the lucky numbers. 

To sum up the methods by which a 
new bank, opening in the face of com- 
petition in a town of only 2,500, gained 
deposits of $549,294.46 within eighteen 
months, we tabulate the following: 

Sale of stock to neighborhood residents. 


CLEARING House 


Admirably compact — the bulletin board on the right wall 


Blue print and survey of territory. 

Letter announcing opening to every 
person in territory. 

Advance newspaper advertising. 

Advance installation of electric sign. 

Advance use of window display. 
_ Meeting of stockholders just before open- 
ing. 

Intensive solicitation after opening. 

Steady use of window display and per- 
sonal letter. 


Active participation in community 
service. 


A democratic hospitality. 

By these methods and by the admin- 
istration of sound banking practice the 
First National Bank of Willoughby has 
been able to make, during the last year 
and a half, a gain which might well be 
envied by many a bank in a larger cily 
than Willoughby. 


The Economic Meaning of Thrift 


By E. E. AGGER 


Department of Economics, Columbia University 


HIS SOUNDS like the subject of 

asermon. We have often been ex- 
horted to avoid wastefulness and to 
practice thrift, and most of us now feel 
that we have had about enough of this 
sort of preaching. 

Here, therefore, exhortation will be 
avoided. We shall confine ourselves to 
an economic analysis of the meaning of 
thrift and of its relation to our modern 
life. If everybody really understood 
thrift no exhortation would be neces- 
sary. 

The central idea in the word thrift 
is avoidance of waste. This is usually 
narrowed in common speech to spend- 
ing and consumption. But waste often 
appears in production as well and thrift 
may manifest itself in production as 
well as in consumption. 

Thrift is usually accorded the status 
of a virtue. As such it carries with it 
the idea of a rational moral purpose, 
based on the understanding of the re- 
lation between the present and the 
future. The individual should avoid 
waste and should save, but he must not 
subordinate to this what may in the 
long run be a more important purpose. 
A young man in college may profitably 


spend every penny that he has, even 
going into debt, rather than sacrifice 
his education to save money. There is 
a time to spend as well as a time to 
save. Thrift means a careful balancing 
of the present against the future, and a 
choice which promises to yield the 
maximum of advantage. 

In an economic system like ours, we 
assume that the normal right-minded 
individual in pursuing his own advan- 
tage in business, also furthers the wel- 
fare of the social group as a whole. Yet 
we must distinguish between the duties 
which ‘the individual owes himself and 
those which he owes the larger society 
in which he lives. Certain forms of 
waste, moreover, like a wasteful use of 
natural resources, are quite beyond 
merely individual control. 

We may look first at the forms of 
waste within the individual’s control. 
Failure to take care of one’s health is a 
form of waste that is appallingly wide- 
spread. Failure to take advantage of 
educational opportunities of various 
kinds that are available is another form 
of waste of which almost all men are to 
some extent guilty. Carelessness or 
laziness in work reflects an essentially 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Each pig is numbered and crated; the members line up and draw corresponding numbers 


Mutual Prosperity, Hampshire- Bred 


What the Largest Single-Breed Pig Club in the World Is 
Doing for Agriculture, Business and Banking in Keokuk 


HAT our happiness and prosperily 

as individuals are by-products ol 
our relations with other people is a 
principle that few will feel inclined to 
deny. What people believe and what 
they do, however, ure very often two 
entirely distinct things. 

This is principally the story of a 
group of men, including eight bankers. 
who not only believed in this principle 
but who acted accordingly. It is the 
story of a group of business men in 
Keokuk, lowa, who sincerely believed 
that their success as business men de- 
pended upon the prosperity of the 
people about them, and who then 
definitely made it their business to 
increase the prosperity “of these same 
people. 

Keokuk 1s located tn the southeast 
corner of the state. Now, from the 
farmers’ viewpoint, the southern part 
of Lee County, in which Keokuk is 
located, is not of the richest. Most ot 
the wonderful soil characterizing the 
remainder of the stale has been washed 
into the Mississippi and Des Moines 
Rivers at this point. Though the land 
hereabouts responds to fertilization, 
the fact is that this section has devel- 
oped principally as a live stock district. 
Hogs have always been an item in 
their farm production, yet even such 
a short time as four years ago these 
same hogs consisted principally ol 
scrubs and grades that ate the farmer’s 
good grain and, when weighed for the 
the market, laughed in his face. As 
one writer graphically described them, 
“they were a cross between a grey- 
hound and a hairbr.ish.” 

Well, there are a lot of people who 
are philosophers within the meaning 
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of that old detinition—‘‘a philosopher 
is someone who is not bothered by 
other people’s troubles” — but the busi- 
ness men of Keokuk are not among 
them. Because they are worthy resi- 
dents of a city whose name, in the 
language of the Sauks, means “he who 
moves alertly,” they got together and, 
under the impelling leadership of C. D. 
Streeter, organized what is now the 
largest single breed pig club in the 
world. For the benefit of hog en- 
thusiasts it may be well to add at 
once that the Hampshire is the breed 
that has this honor. 


Tue real beginning of the club goes 
back to the day when Mr. Streeter, 
president of a lumber company in 
Keokuk, invited a group of twenty- 
tive Lee County business men lo his 
farm in Illinois to show them what 
real hogs looked like. These hogs 
spoke for themselves to such good ad- 
vanlage that when Mr. Streeter sug- 
gested later a plan whereby they could 
gradually replace the hybrid hound and 
hairbrush specimens then coursing Lee 
County, he found the group unanimous 
in its support—even when the time 
came to take up the collection. 

The time for that arrived in January 
1920, when a meeting was held in 
Keokuk to organize the club formally. 
In addition to being the largest, it 
acquired at that time also the distinc- 
tion of having the longest name of any 
in the world. It was christened the 
Lee County Hampshire Swine Breeders 
Association Pig Club. 

This meeting furnishes a concrete 


illustration of the faith these men had 
in the principle that their prosperity 
was a by-product of the prosperity o/ 
the people around them. Instead o! 
making impassioned, eloquent appeals 
to the farmers of Lee County to chase 
all their hogs into the Mississippi and 
buy these nice, new fat ones that they 
were selling, these men sensibly (yet 
originally, too) bought twenty-five bred 
Hampshire sows at $150 each and gave 
them to farmers round about with the 
understanding that they and the farm 
ers were to go fifty-fifty on the litters. 

At that time there were just twenty- 
five pure-bred Hampshire hogs in Lee 
County. Today there are over 3,000. 
not to mention the very large number 
that has been sold and shipped to all 
parts of the country by pig club mem- 
bers. Right here alone is an actual! 
cash increase of at least $30,000 in 
the wealth of Lee County. 

Among the business men initiating 
the movement were eight bankers. « 
jeweler, a lumberman, a merchant and 
an undertaker. Eight bankers in a 
group of twenty-five is significant of 
the very open-minded, broad business 
viewpoint of bankers in that section of 
the state, if not of the whole country. 

As one example of the business prin- 
ciples that actuate these men it may be 
of interest to describe what one banker 
did for the club recently that attracted 
wide and favorable attention, as sup- 
prising, in a sense, as il was welcome. 
This banker, M. E. Tate, vice-president 
of the Security State Bank ol 


Keokuk, having considerable to do 
with the business of the club, decided 
to give it a little boost at the time of 
its third annual meeting and banquet. 
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CLEARING House 


The day of the banquet he published 
a three column, twelve inch, adver- 
tisement, simply announcing the meet- 
ing and banquet of the club and di- 
recting attention to its splendid achieve- 
ments in building up Lee County. 
That was all. He didn’t brag about 
what his bank had done for the club 
nor about what it intended todo. He 
didn’t ask for business nor did he 
oreach to them on the advantages of 
thrift. 

Much to his surprise, the adver- 
isement was read at the meeting. 
Several members not present at that 
event wrote to thank him for his 
‘ourtesy and two magazines and two 
iewspapers republished the advertise- 
ment with editorial comment directing 
ittention to it as a splendid example of 
o-operation. Altogether it was proba- 
ly the most profitable single bit of 
idvertising this bank had ever done — 
vet the bank wasn’t once mentioned in 
he copy. Apparently, a grain of sin- 
‘erity is worth a bushel of words. 

Three years ago the club started its 
work among boys and girls with a 
membership of eight. A year later 
‘his had increased to sixty, and last 
year the membership was 155. 

Though the club was organized by 
business men with the idea of direct 
contact with farmers as its primary 
principle, they have now taken up the 
work of promoting the club through 
boys and girls. The original idea of a 
business partnership between the farm- 
ers and the business men has contin- 
ued, but no efforts are being made to 
expand in that direction, even though 
the number of sows placed in that way 
has more than doubled. 

By working through the boys and 


girls on the farm they achieve exactly 
the same results, with the additional 
advantage of interesting and educating 
the younger people along sound lines 
for future development. 

Three years ago the original eight 
members of the pig club purchased 
their pigs outright. The following year 
fifty-five gave notes in payment and 
five paid cash. In order to increase 
the range of interest in the club and 
to make the boys and girls feel a 
greater responsibility, the business men 
of Keokuk signed the notes that were 
given. In describing the operations of 
the club last year, C. D. Streeter, its 
past president, said: 


‘THE business men put up the money, 
$20 for each pig, placing the pig 
with some boy or girl between the 
ages of ten and nineteen years. The 
contract provides that the pig club 
member will care for the gilt, furnish 
all feed and labor, and breed it at a 
proper age to a pure-bred Hampshire 
boar. Out of the first litter the busi- 
ness man chooses one gilt. When this 
selection has taken place, the original 
gilt and the remainder of the litter 
become the property of the pig club 
member. 

“This partnership between the boy 
and girl on the farm and the business 
man has many advantages. It creates 
a confidence and intimacy that nothing 
else could bring about. It inspires the 
pig club member to do the very best 
that he can with the pig. A friendship 
is also developed that is worth a great 
deal to both, the value of which cannot 
be estimated in dollars and cents. 

“The business man is helpful in 
many ways to his young partner. He 
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teaches him some of the elements of 
business. He is helpful in an advisory 
way on many topics. The fact is that. 
at the best, he becomes something of « 
big brother to the boy and girl on the 
farm.”” 

An interest in the farm and in the 
problems of the farm has been created 
among boys and girls through member- 
ship in this club. It develops self- 
reliance, initiative, and calls for the 
formation of valuable habits of self- 
control and industry. Mr. Tate, the 
banker mentioned before, is an ardent 
advocate of this type of co-operative 
work and believes it to be one of the 
most influential factors we have in 
developing this country agriculturally. 

In talking upon this topic he said: 
“Last year 500,000 boys and girls were 
enrolled in clubs of various’ kinds 
throughout the country. Fifty thou- 
sand boys and 2,600 girls belonged to 
pig clubs. From the efforts of these 
children, thousands of pure-bred ani- 
mals were added to our farms. This 
form of co-operative work is to the 
advantage of everyone taking part init. 

“Our local club has been conducted 
along these lines and it has had au 
marked tendency to create a better 
feeling between the farmer and the 
city man. Another of the important 
results of this work has been a wide- 
spread movement leading to a great 
increase of farm organizations for com- 
mercial, educational or social purposes. 
Many bankers are already changing 
their course, and, as far as may be 
desirable, changing their attitude and 
methods to meet these new conditions. 

“In Lee County and many other 
places they have taken special interest 
in boys’ and girls’ club work and have 
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loaned or contributed thou- 
sands of dollars to promote 
this work.” 

This pig club is now con- 
sidering a suggestion to 
change its contract so that 
the business man purchasing 
the original gilt shall be paid 
later with two market pigs of 
approximately 125 pounds 
weight each. This change is 
advanced with the argument 
that two market pigs will 
just about pay the business 
man an amount equal to his 
cash investment, while it will 
leave the best pigs to the pig 
club member. Indeed, one of 
the principles of the club is 


that its purpose is not to 

raise fancy hogs to sell at fancy 
prices, but to raise hogs that will bring 
top market prices consistently and for 
large numbers. 

Every year the club has a picnic, 
and this affair is clearly becoming one 
of the principal events of the year in 
that section of the state. Having 
grown so rapidly, the club is being 
watched with envious eyes by pig club 
fans in other counties. 

Last year at the annual picnic held at 
Donnellson, Lowa, 1,500 people gathered 
to see the pigs distributed among 
the club members. Each pig was crated 
and bore a number. Duplicates of 
these numbers were placed in a hat 
and the boys and girls formed in line 
and filed by, each drawing a number 


The winner of first prize cashes in 


to decide which pig should be theirs. 

This June the club will hold the 
biggest picnic and the largest exhibit 
of its kind that has ever been staged. 
Eighteen prizes, including one pure-bred 
Ayrshire heifer and $150 cash, have 
been offered for the best litters of four 
pigs shown, and other prizes are 
offered for the best individual exhibits 
of sows and boars. 

Peoria County, Illinois, is so stimu- 
lated by Lee County’s activities that 
she has challenged the latter to a con- 
test as follows: 

The county that has the most people 
interested in pig club work at the dis- 
tribution in 1923 is to be the guest of 
the other county at a banquet at the 
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National Swine Show in 1923. 
By “‘most people interested” 
is here meant those people 
connected with pig club 
work—pig club members, 
and business men or women 
purchasing pigs for club 
members. 

Certainly there is abundant 
proof in the work of this club 
that neither the farmers nor 
the business men in the city 
can consider themselves as 
independent units, socially or 
economically, and unaffected 
by what the other thinks or 
does. 

As a group, bankers come 
more into contact with both 
farmers and business men 
than any other class of individuals. 
The banker deals in a business way 
with all groups and is in a position 
to see most clearly the influence that 
the prosperity of one group exerts 
upon another group. 

Perhaps that is why we found eight 
bankers interesting themselves in this 
pig club and only one merchant. At 
any rate, bankers exert a_ tremen- 
dously beneficial influence for the 
prosperity of the whole country when 
they realize, as these bankers did, 
that none of us stands alone, but 
depends upon his neighbor for his 
happiness and prosperity. And when 
this conviction leads to action, they 
soon find that he who helps his 
neighbor most profits most himself. 


Your Photograph With Every One Dollar Account 


VERY banker knows that there 

are, in each community, hundreds 
of persons who are “‘sold” on the sav- 
ings account idea, but, who never 
quite get around to the point of open- 
ing an account. 

J. Albert Smith, advertising manager 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, of 
Indianapolis, devised a plan which has 
proved very successful in inducing ac- 
tion in the Savings Department. 

Why not give the depositor, or some 
member of his family, a mounted 
photograph as a premium for prompt 
action? No gift could have a more 
universal appeal. Rare, indeed, is 
the family that is oversupplied with 
photographs of its various members. 
There is always some one who “hasn’t 
had a picture taken in years.” 

The next step was to interview a 
local photographer and secure a very 
special rate on the pictures. This was 
not difficult when Mr. Smith made it 
clear that he proposed to offer only 
one 5x 7 mounted photo, as a premium. 

The photographer knew human na- 
ture. He knew that no family would 
be satisfied with just one print of a 
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good photograph. Almost as a matter 
of course would come the orders for 
six or a dozen additional copies, at the 
regular price! 

And so he was glad to make a rate 
that enabled Mr. Smith to proceed 
at once with his advertising plans. 

Space in the local newspapers was 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A Handsome 5x7-Inch Mounted PHOTOGRAPH 
of Yourself or Any Member of Your Family 
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Fidelity Trust Company 


L 148 East Market Street 
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Savings account is 


used to announce the remarkable offer 
of a 5 x 7 photo, given free to each 
person opening a savings account of 
of one dollar or more. The ads (three 
columns by one hundred lines) were 
illustrated by examples of the photo- 
graphic portraits. 

“Our small test campaign was 
launched at what we considered a very 
inopportune time,”’ said Mr. Smith. 
“The offer was announced a short time 
before Christmas, when almost every 
one was thinking more about spending 
than saving. We wanted to see what 
results we would get, even in spite of 
this handicap. 

“Our limited advertising effort 
brought in a considerably larger per- 
centage of depositors than our ordinary 
Savings Department advertising. And 
this was accomplished in a remarkably 
short time. The minimum amount of 
the initial deposit was set at one dollar. 
but a good many of the accounts were 
for a somewhat larger sum.” 

The Fidelity Trust Company is soon 
to repeat its offer on a larger scale, using 
direct-mail advertising to supplement 
the newspaper announcements. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


F THERE be such a thing as a 

‘balance of power,” it is the bank 
balance of a company or organization 
endeavoring to make a sale to the 
advertising department of a bank. 

Doodad and Thingumbob, Inc., 
manufacturers of Devices for the 
Entertainment and Beguilement of 
Juveniles, sends a salesman to the 
advertising office of the Average Trust 
Company. There the salesman pro- 
duces a sample of a_ hand-painted 
rubber doll which says ‘““Mamma” 
when squeezed, and bears the inscrip- 
tion ““Punch me here” on the north 
side and the legend “Bank at the 
Average Trust Company” on _ the 
southerly surface. 

The salesman delivers his selling 
argument. The advertising manager 
says, ““We don’t want it.” 

“But,” says the salesman, “our 
balance in your bank is over ten thou- 
sand dollars!’ 

Then it starts. 

The advertising manager remains 
firm — but he knows what to expect. 

First will be a call from the cashier, 
explaining the size of the balance of 
Doodad and Thingumbob, Inc., with 
the “‘tip’’ to “give them whatever you 
can.” 

Next may come a call from the presi- 
dent, saying, “‘Better give them an 
order— you know, just enough to keep 
them quiet. We can’t afford to lose 
the account.” 

Then will return the salesman him- 
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Scratch My Back=lI'll Scratch Yours 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


self, wearing that confident, “‘I-told- 
you-so”’ smirk, with his order pad and 
pencil already in his hand and the 
words “how many?” hanging on hislips. 

What is the ad man to do? 

If he buys, he will do it with the 
conviction that the money so spent 
will be practically wasted so far as 
advertising value is concerned. 

If he fails to buy, he will be going 
contrary to the boss’s orders. 

The probability is that he will buy 
as small an amount as he possibly can. 
Let us say that the expenditure will 
come to about $75. 

Note the difference in viewpoint as 
far as that expenditure is concerned. 

The salesman is delighted. He has 
put across a sale on the strength of a 
bluff. 

The ad man is chagrined. He feels 
that he has been made the official goat. 
He has given away $75 of his appro- 
priation. He has not bought adver- 
tising with that money, as he otherwise 
might have done—he has_ bought 
rubber dolls! Why, an out-and-out 
donation would be much simpler. 

The president is satisfied. Reci- 
procity keeps customers pleased. How 
handy it is to have an advertising 
appropriation to fall back on in things 
of that sort! It is all going to be spent 
anyhow — might as well spend it where 
it will do some good. Besides, isn’t it 
being spent to buy advertising — there- 
by killing two birds with one stone? 

So it goes. 


Thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars are frittered away by banks every 
year just to scratch somebody’s back. 

The difficulty of the situation is that 
the commercial banking department 
of a bank feels that it is perfectly 
justified in making such demands upon 
the advertising appropriation. 

The commercial banking department 
thinks of “advertising” in a broad, 
intangible way—as a kind of a sort of 
a something that goes on, somehow 
or other, for some purpose or other. 

It assumes that anything which 
masquerades under the name of adver- 
tising, is advertising. 

It regards advertising as a sort of 
homogeneous material, like salt, which 
may be bought at so much per stand- 
ardized amount. 

It recommends, “buy fifty dollars’ 
worth of advertising from this or that 
customer,” as if the advertising could 
be weighed out, wrapped up and de- 
livered in the well-known package 
(will not leak, rust or spoil). 

How can the commercial banking 
department be expected to analyze 
advertising—to discriminate between 
that which is advertising and that 
which is hokum—between that which 
is valuable to the bank and that which 
is useless? 

That is what the advertising depart- 
ment is for. 

Very well—let the advertising de- 
partment do the analyzing, the select- 
ing—and the buying. 
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Other things being equal, instruct 
the advertising department to pur- 
chase from customers rather than non- 
customers—but as _ dictating 
whether or not a purchase should be 
made, leave that to the advertising 
department. 

The purchasing department labors 
under no such unusual difficulty. 

It may buy its paper from the paper 
company carrying the largest balance 
and its printing from the printer with 
the best account. It may overlook 
lowest bids, now and then. 

But the purchasing department does 
not buy fertilizer simply because a 
lertilizer company carries a big balance, 
or purchase cranberries because a good 
customer happens to be in the grocery 
business. 

Suppose a salesman would come into 
a bank, step into the office of the pur- 
chasing agent, and say, 

“T am selling gold-plated fishhooks. 
How many do you want?” 

We may assume, on grounds of 
probability, I hope, as wellas for the sake 
of the argument, that the purchasing 
agent would say, ““We don’t want any.” 

“But,” imagine the salesman con- 
linuing, ‘“‘we have a balance of fifteen 
thousand dollars in your bank.” 

And as the purchasing agent remains 
firm, fancy the fishhook salesman 
going to the commercial banking de- 
partment and saying to the cashier: 

“You know what a good account we 
carry? Well, I am selling supplies, 
and your purchasing agent refuses to 
buy.” 

Whereupon, to continue the fable to 
its conclusion, the cash- 
ier might telephone the 
purchasing agent: 

“Why don’t you buy 
from Hookem and 
Catchem?”’ 

“Why, we can’t use 
their stuff! They’re 
selling fishhooks!”’ 

“Well, fishhooks are 
supplies, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

“It’s your job to buy } 
supplies, isn’t it?” 

“Of course, but—” 

“Well, go ahead and 
give this chap an order 
—you know, just enough to keep 
him quiet.” 

There is the parallel—and a 
just one.” 

This is exactly what happens 
in the advertising department. 

It may not be an “‘advertising”’ 
novelty that is sold under the 
influence of the 
power.” Even more often it is 
*space’’—the privilege of covering a 
certain amount of white paper with 
black ink. 

Churches, lodges, organizations of 
all kinds, theaters—literally hundreds 


“balance of 


upon hundreds of customers solicit the 
buying of space upon the basis of size 
of account carried with the bank. 

This is simply another case of buy- 
ing rubber dolls or gold-plated fish- 
hooks. 

What these space-sellers peddle is usu- 
ally of practically no advertising value. 

Yet, to the commercial banking 
department an “ad” is an “ad,” 
whether it appears in the daily news- 
paper or in the Program of the Fourth 
Monthly Concert of the Sisterhood for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Unfor- 
tunate Felines. 

The advertising department con- 
siders how much the ad will cost per 
probable reader—and so decides as to 
whether or not it is a good buy. 

The commercial banking department 
considers the size of the balance of the 
organization soliciting the ad. 

It is the same old story—with the 
advertising department only too often 
playing the goat, to the tune of ten, 
twenty or thirty dollars of an appro- 
priation which was supposed to be 
spent for advertising. 

“But,” says the cashier, ““you can’t 
just turn these people down. Look at 
their balances! You have to give 
them something!” 

I agree with the cashier. 

There are times when it seems 
almost impossible flatly to turn down 
a solicitation for worthless advertising. 

But instead of buying a hundred 
dollars’ worth of valueless ‘‘adver- 
tising,”’ why not make an out-and-out 
gift of ten dollars? 

See the cashier throw up his hands 
in horror! A gift! 
Mercy, no! 

But why nol? 

The advertising de- 
partment, from the 
standpoint of value 
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received, has been making gift after 
gift—and expensive ones, too. The 
merchandise of space bought with 
these “influenced” expenditures is of 
practically no use to the bank—al- 
though, technically, value has been 
received for money spent. Asa matter 
of actual fact, the money has simply 
been given away. 

Why not give it away in name as 
well as in fact—and save most of it 
by so doing? 

I firmly believe that at the beginning 
of every year a “slush fund,” or “good 
will fund,” or whatever one may choose 
to call it, should be set aside, separate 
and distinct from the advertising 
appropriation, and administered by the 
commercial banking department. 

Advertising solicitors should con- 
sult the advertising manager first — 
and then, if they are turned down in 
spite of the balances of the concerns 
which they represent, let them call 
upon the administrators of the slush 
fund. 

If the account of Doodad and Thing- 
umbob, Inc., is such that it is impera- 
tive that the bank make a purchase. 
let the commercial banking officers who. 
dispense the “slush money” buy « 
few hundred rubber babies and take 
them home to their children. They 
will be of just as much use to the com- 
mercial banking department as to the 
advertising department. 

Let the cashier see how it feels to 
get “stuck” with seventy-five dollar s 
worth of useless material, all because 
the manufacturer carries an average 
balance of $10,000. 

You know full well that the officers 
of the commercial banking department 
could never be cajoled into making any 
such purchase. All right—the bank 
would save some money. 

When the Junior Section of the 
Mothers’ Club of the big church on 
the avenue comes around with a re- 
quest for a full page in the program 
of the Annual Taffy Pulling Festival. 
and the ad man turns them down (in 

Ff spite of the fact that the 

church has a balance run- 

into six figures) let the com- 

mercial banking officers 

Y/ take from the slush fund 

the $60 to pay for this 
page of advertising. 

But you surely could not 
imagine even the most 
winning debutantes of the 
Junior Division coaxing 
sixty whole dollars from the 
administrators of the slush 
fund, balance or no balance! 
Of course not. If instead 
taking an ad, these com- 
mercial banking officers 
would give the girls a donation of ten 
dollars—everyone would be happy. 
and the bank would save some money. 

The point is that it is ten times 


(Continued on page 33) 
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CLEARING House 


Action in the clearing period in the Chicago Clearing House 


The Clearing House Examiner System 


How It Works In Cities Large and Small to Protect 
Depositors and Safeguard Member Banks Against Risk 


HE Clearing House Bank Exami- 

ner System has proved to be the 
vreatest safeguard ever thrown around 
the banking situation in any city or 
community and at the present time 
is functioning successfully in thirty-one 
cities in which it has the commendation 
of every banker—in fact every banker 
is absolutely sold on the idea—and 
this sanction is not restricted to the 
cities only. 

For example, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
where there are eight banks serving 
a population of 25,000 people, and 
LaCrosse, Wis., with a population of 
31,000 which is being served by six 
banks, all members of the Clearing 
House Association. These two cities 
are the smallest under the jurisdiction 
of an examiner in a system which will 
operate successfully in any city having 
«a population of from 25,000 to several 
million. 

New York, the largest city in the 
country where this system of exami- 
nation is functioning to the satisfaction 
of all bank members of the clearing 
house, would not be without it for any 
consideration. In fact, the same ex- 
pression of opinion is given by the 
bankers in all of the cities in which 
it has been established. 

Chicago was the first cily lo rec- 
ognize in such system the ideal 
examination. Its installation as part 
of the clearing house there, has woven 
around the member banks a system 
of safeguard which, since its inception 
sixteen years ago, has guarded the 
depositors of any clearing house bank 
against loss of a single dollar. 

To such a record the Chicago Clear- 
ing House Association can point with 


By DONALD A. MULLEN 


Secretary, Clearing House Section 
American Bankers Association 


pride, and the bankers of the country 
owe a great debt of gratitude to such 
men as James B. Forgan, George M. 
Reynolds, the late William T. Fenton 
and other farsighted bankers of that 
city, who gave the idea to Chicago and 
to the bankers of other cities. Yes, it 
is true that not one depositor of a 
bank, a member of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House Association, has ever lost 
a dollar. 


Tuer same thing can be said about 
the member banks in other cities 
where the examiner system is operative. 
Any system that offers such protection 
should be given the most serious con- 
sideration by every banker in_ the 
country. It is a mystery to me that 
so many of our larger cities are still 
without this protection, and in some 
cases refuse to consider it, because 
they feel that they undergo too many 
examinations at the present lime. 
They lose sight of the fact that the 
purpose of the clearing house system‘ 
of examination is not to hamper or 
harass any institution doing an honesi 
or conservative business, however 
small, but rather to guide all members 
of the association and to prevent them 
from accepting undue risks and financ- 
ing questionable schemes and to guard 
against undue extension of credit. 
The strength of such a system lies 
in the fact that it is brought about 
by the voluntary action of all mem- 
bers of an association for their mutual 
benefit and protection. Through such 


judicious and intelligent supervision 
the interests of all will foster and 
encourage conservative management 
in each, which means development of 
closer co-operation, the promotion of 
harmony, the advancement of sound 
banking principles and the discour- 
agement and prohibition of dangerous 
and doubtful methods. 

The system should not be regarded 
us a movement to disturb the strong 
institutions or to embarrass the weak 
ones, but should bespeak investigation 
and adoption as a community 
movement that affords additional safe- 
guards against incompetency, dis- 
honesty and insolvency; a movement 
that will aid materially in establishing 
and maintaining the safety of all banks. 

There is no better illustration than 
the absorption of the Fort Dearborn 
banks of Chicago by the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank on 
January 3 of last year. The absorp- 
tion of the Fort Dearborn group at a 
time when this country was emerging 
from one of the most trying periods 
in its history (if it had not been for 
the Federal Reserve System we would 
have had the worst panic that this 
country ever experienced), saved a 
very precarious situation. The public 
was startled when it read the headline 
which appeared in the press of the 
country —“*Fort Dearborn Banks Sold 
to Prevent Failure.” 

These two banks—the Fort Dear- 
born National and the Fort Dearborn 
Trust and Savings Bank, with resources 
of more than $85,000,000—were sold 
to the Continental and Commercial 
group after the clearing house com- 
mittee had conducted an examination 
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and found their 
assets had been im- 
paired by bad loans 
and investments. If 
it had not been for 
the clearing house 
examiners of that 
city, Charles H. 
Meyer and his staff, 
things might have 
run on until we 
would have had a 
crash which would 
probably have been 
more serious and 
disastrous than the 
financial crises that 
threatened Chicago 
back in 1905, when 
the J. R. Walsh 
banks failed. The difficulties that con- 
fronted the two banks were bad 
investments in financing several manu- 
facturing establishments, which, when 
the business depression set in, were 
carrying excessive inventories, pur- 
chased at inflated prices which involved 
a considerable loss. 

Had it not been for the clearing house 
system of examination, which revealed 
this condition at the right time, a very 
disastrous failure would have occurred. 
Following two examinations by the 
clearing house examiners in November, 
made necessary by the condition of 
affairs in the two banks, the officers of 
the Fort Dearborn banks were cau- 
tioned to look carefully after the bank’s 
loans, to insist that those borrowers 
who were heavily indebted to them, 
substantially reduce their debts or pro- 
vide additional security in order to 
bring them within the limit of safety. 

In order to protect the stockholders 
against further loss and the depositors 
against any loss, as well as to maintain 
the reputation of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House Association, Mr. Meyer, 
the clearing house examiner, placed 
the facts before the members of the 
clearing house committee, as it was 
impossible for the Fort Dearborn 
National to meet the requirements of 
the clearing house examiner, who was 
fortified with a full knowledge of actual 
conditions and values. After a thorough 
investigation by the clearing house 
committee, it was found that the 
capital of both banks was impaired. 
The president of the bank then asked 
the clearing house committee to ar- 
range for liquidation through some 
bank and this was done. 

Two banks bid for the business of 
the Fort Dearborn group—the First 
National Bank and the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank. The 
Continental group was the successful 
bidder and paid approximately $1,250,- 
000 for the assets and good will of the 
two Fort Dearborn banks. The Con- 
tinental and Commercial National 
Bank then became responsible for all 


Donald A. Mullen, secreta 
examiner of the Cleveland 


the obligations of the Fort Dearborn 
banks. The Clearing House Associa- 
tion, acting upon the suggestion of the 
clearing house committee, guaranteed 
the Continental group against loss to 
the extent of $2,500,000. 

The Fort Dearborn interests were 
also interested as minority stockhold- 
ers in several other banks, and it looked 
as though a run on these banks might 
result if the public thought the de- 
positors were in danger. To assure 
themselves and all depositors as to the 
condition of these institutions, the 
clearing house committee, through 
the clearing house examiner, made a 
special examination of their assets. 
The condition was found to be such 
that the committee issued a statement 
that, in its opinion, these banks were 
absolutely solvent and entitled to the 
full confidence of their customers and 
the public in general. Thus the Clear- 
ing house system of examination as a 
constructive and preventive exami- 
nation again met the need of the hour. 


Tue primary function of the clearing 
house examiner is to serve the com- 
munity of banks by seeing to it that 
each individual bank is in a safe and 
sound condition. The clearing house 
examiner really is a part of the banks 
themselves, is interested in establishing 
and co-operating in every way and uses 
every effort to keep all his intimate 
inside knowledge of each bank’s affairs 
within the institution itself, rather than 
to expose any of it to other banks. 

. To this end the examiner lends his 
service to the building up and correct- 
ing of any undesirable condition or lines 
of assets, so as to bring them within 
recognized standards and thereby 
obviate the necessity of incorporating 
any criticism in his report, either to 
the board of directors or to the clear- 
ing house committee. 

I find that this attitude on the part 
of the examiner is not generally well 
understood, the assumption being that 
his one object is to find trouble and 
reveal it to the directors or the clear- 


of the Clearing House Section of the A. B. A., Francis Coates, Jr., chief 
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ing house com- 
mittee. In reality 
his position is that 
of the “‘physician”’ 
since he is usually 
able to prescribe 
the proper reme- 
dies and to stay 
with his case until 
he has effected a 
complete cure. 

Mr. Meyer and 
his staff had the 
Fort Dearborn 
situation well in 
hand at all times, 
and it was not until 
the interests of de- 
positors appeared 
to be jeopardized 
that the situation was laid before 
the clearing house committee. Just 
a year later, January of this year, the 
following headline appeared in the 
editorial page of the Journal of Com- 
merce of Chicago— ‘‘Bank Failures and 
the Clearing House.” It carried news 
of the failure of the Kimbark State 
Bank, as well as of the International 
State Bank, neither of which were 
members of the clearing house. The 
state auditor in his report put the 
major blame for the failure of the Kim- 
bark State Bank on weak investments, 
while the International State Bank 
failed because it was looted by the 
officials to whom the assets of deposi- 
tors had been entrusted; not merely 
burglarized over night, but robbed 
(looted) through a long and continuous 
series of peculations. 

The Clearing House Association and 
the financial community generally 
knew of the insecurity of the Inter- 
national State Bank and the Kimbark 
State Bank long before they failed. 
Had those banks been members of the 
Clearing House Association, they 
either would have made good or else 
would have been closed before their 
capital had become ‘so impaired as to 
endanger the depositors’ accounts. 
They paid the penalty for not being 
members of the clearing house. 

On February 28 of this year, the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce carried 
another editorial which read ‘“‘Another 
Clearing House Achievement” in which 
it pointed out how the examination 
department of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association had again func- 
tioned to protect depositors, and in 
this instance, in one of its own member 
banks, in which the management had 
not qualified to the high standard set 
by the association. 

The clearing house examiner and 
his staff had placed that particular 
bank under close surveillance for 


some eighteen months, to correct bad 
conditions and hold the management 
in check—to satisfy himself that any 
incurred were not sufficient 
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to endanger the depositors. Four 
months prior to February 28 he 
had outlined corrections and require- 
ments that must be observed if the 
bank were to remain a member of the 
Clearing House Association. Soon 
thereafter the bank was re-examined 
to determine what action had been 
taken. Finding conditions still bad, 
the clearing house examiner and the 
officers of the association called before 
them the officers and directors of the 
bank and gave them the option of 
correcting conditions at once or forfeit- 
ing clearing house membership. Thus 
brought to a full realization of the 
disaster that would follow if it forfeited 
riembership in the Clearing House 
\ssociation, the bank immediately 
‘ffected the necessary corrections. 

I could mention parallel instances in 
other cities which have been ironed 
out as were the Fort Dearborn and the 
other bank referred to above, through 
(he services of the clearing house ex- 
«miner and his department, but space 
will not permit. The several illus- 
‘rations cited convince of the merits and 
importance of the examiner system. 

The examiner system adopted by 
‘he various clearing house associations 
which have thus far recognized its 
beneficial results are fundamentally the 
same, although they differ in detail. 
in every case, all clearing house mem- 
bers in these cities and all other insti- 
‘utions clearing through them, whether 
national banks, state banks or trust 
companies, are subject to this exami- 
nation. 

In Los Angeles, the Department of 
Examination under the direction of 
J. W. Wilson, the chief examiner, 
takes in all member banks not only 
in the city of Los Angeles, but in Pasa- 
dena, and many of the smaller cities 
within a radius of twenty-five to thirty- 
five miles. In fact, the bankers in 
many of the 
smaller towns 
adjacent to Los 
Angeles were so 
sold on the Clear- 
ing House Ex- 
aminer System 
that they peti- 
tioned the Los 
Angeles Clear- 
ing House Asso- 
ciation to place 
them under the 
supervision of 
Mr. Wilson and 
his department. 
This request was 
granted, and to- 
day these banks 
enjoy the same 
close supervision 
as every member 
bank of the Los 
Angeles Associa- 
tion. 


The clearing house committee in 
Salt Lake and Ogden felt that neither 
city could afford the expense of 
maintaining separate departments of 
examination in connection with their 
clearing house association, so they 
decided to employ one examiner who 
would divide his time between the 
two cities, thus prorating the expense 
so that the cost of maintaining the 
system is negligible compared with 
the results it is giving. 

When this system is thoroughly 
understood, I am satisfied that the 
bankers throughout the country will 
recognize it as the ideal plan for the 
prevention of bank failures. More- 
over, I believe that within the next 
few years, every clearing house city 
of any size or importance will institute 
such a department, because the public 
will demand it as a safeguard. 


Tue plan, which is working so suc- 
cessfully in our cities, can be carried 
out on a much smaller scale by a group 
of banks in one county or several 
counties, with the same productive 
results. Such county organizations 
can employ single examiners under the 
supervision of their group chairman 
and his committee, acting in the same 
capacity as the clearing house com- 
mittee of any city, for the purpose of 
making one or two examinations of 
all the members each year, thereby 
giving to the country banker the same 
safeguard that the banks in the city 
now possess. 

These examiners should receive 
salaries commensurate with the quality 
of the work involved, attractive to 
men of recognized ability and possess- 
ing extensive banking experience. The 
cost even then to each member bank 
would not be as expensive as an audit 
once a year by a reliable accounting 
firm. To my mind, the examination 
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would be more thorough, as the clear- 
ing house examiner would be in closer 
touch with local conditions and would 
have a better knowledge of the value 
of the securities behind the loans 
carried by the member banks. With 
the close supervision now exercised 
over the banks by the federal and 
state governments subjecting all state 
and national banks to at least one 
examination each year, supplemented 
by at least one examination by a 
clearing house examiner for all mem- 
bers each year, mismanagement so 
bad that it would impair solvency or 
in any way jeopardize the interests of 
depositors would be practically im- 
possible. 

The question of the guarantee of 
deposits is a subject the merits of 
which have been debated time and 
time again. At the present time in the 
State of Nebraska, many state banks 
are threatening to give up their char- 
ters and join the national system, by 
reason of the fact that so many mis- 
managed banks have failed, and the 
assessments levied upon all other state 
banks in good standing have been so 
great that the bankers feel it is almost 
impossible to meet them. 

The conservative banker who runs 
his bank as a good banker should, is 
not to be blamed for objecting to 
meeting the assessments levied from 
time to time for the benefit of those 
depositors whose money has _ been 
wrongly invested by other banks that 
have been so mismanaged as to bring 
about their failure. With the experi- 
ence of the past before them, several 
of our mid-western states are still 
advocating a guarantee of deposit law. 
Many of these bankers refuse to profit 
by the losses incurred by the institu- 
tions in those states operating under 
a state guarantee law. 

Frankly, I believe if these same 
persons who are 
so keenly inter- 
ested in bringing 
about the guar- 
antee of deposit 
law in their re- 
spective states, 
would look into 
the merits of the 
Clearing House 
Examiner Sys- 
tem, they would 
find in it a sys- 
tem far superior 
to the guarantee 
of deposits. 

I should like to 
quote a para- 
graph from the 
address of Charles 
H. Meyer, deliv- 
ered at the annual 
meeting of the 
Clearing House 
Section in Los 
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With the Camera 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
In the British Royal Mint—the machine cuts blanks from ‘‘fillets’’ of 


silver ready for the die stamp from which they emerge almost completed 
coins of the realm 


COPYRIGHT. KEYSTONE 
The official opening 
of the new home of 
the Bank of Italy in 
San Francisco. The 
mayor is congratu- 
lating one of the 
officials of the bank 
at the main entrance 


Here's an electric 
sign effect achieved 
entirely with window 
illumination by the 
First Wisconsin 
National Bank in Mil- 
waukee. How it was 
done is told on Page 28 


The pictures above and lower left show how the Chapin 
National Bank of Springfield, Mass., is staging indus- 
trial exhibits in its lobby 


“The king is in the counting house’’---and the Rou- 

manian peasant on the curb counting his cash. 

Roumanian currency has gone the way of all Europe 
in depreciation 
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Filing For the Medium Sized Bank 


A Combination of the Alphabetical and Numerical Systems 
Retaining the Advantages of Both Under a Three Year Test 


IIE advantages of tiling correspond- 

ence by the alphabetical method 
ure so obvious they need no comment 
or explanation. The advantages of 
combining the numerical system with 
the alphabetical, are that the sorting and 
‘iling are more accurate because the one 
system is a check on the other; and 
more rapid, because each paper bears a 
number corresponding with its folder. 

First consider folders. We are pre- 
pared to say, with no intent to adver- 
tise any particular style or brand, that 
by far the most satisfactory in our 
experience has been the heavy press- 
board variety with one-inch linen 
gusset at the bottom, equipped with 
transparent celluloid tabs having re- 
movable labels and set at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. These tabs are 
cut in five positions across the folders. 
These folders are heavy enough to 
hold their shape and the angular set 
of the tabs facilitates reference. 

The only guides we use are one set 
of A-Z pressboard guides, with colored 
tabs, at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Any number of divisions may be used, 
but we have divided our miscellaneous 
correspondence into  seventy-four 
folders. lettered and numbered thus: 


A H Q 49 
Aa 1 Ha 25 
An 2 He 26 R 

Mi 27 Ra 50 
B Ho 28 Re 51 
Beatrice,Neb. Hu 29 Ri 52 
Trevett, Ro 53 
Mattis, and [| 30 Ru 54 
Baker, 3 Ru 54 
Ba 4 J 31 
Be 5 Sa 5D 
Bi 6 kK Sa 
BL 7 Kansas City 
Bo 8 Banks 32 SI - 
Ki 34 So 60 
St 61 
C L Su 62 
Ca 1) La 3d 
Ce 12 Li 36 T 
Ci 13 Topeka, Kan. 
Cl 14 M Central Natl. 
Co 15 Ma 37 Bank and 
Cr 16 Mac-Me 38 Central 
Cu 1% Me 39 Trust Co. 63 

Mi 40 Ta 64 
D Ti 65 
Da 18 Au 42 
Di 19 My 43 U_ 66 

\ 67 

I 20 N 

Na 44 W 
IP Ni 45 Wa 68 
Fa 21 We 69 
Fi 22 O 46 Wi 70 

Wo 71 

G P Wu 72 
Ga 23 Pa 47 
Gi 24 Pi 48 7. 74 


By M_H. HILL 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank 
Smith Center, Kansas 


The individual folders are placed 
immediately behind the miscellaneous 
folders bearing the same numbers. 

Each folder tab label bears its al- 
phabetical classification and its num- 
ber. We use folders with tabs in the 
first two positions—left and next to 
left, for the miscellaneous correspond- 
ence, a sample tab being lettered and 
numbered thus: 

Na 44. 
All correspondence writlen by us 
designed for these folders is numbered 
with the typewriter just at the right 
of the date, at the time of writing the 
letter, thus: 
April 20, 1923. 44. 
The third, fourth, and fifth positions, 
being respectively those in the center, 
next to right, and right, are used for 
individual correspondence, a sample 
tab being lettered and numbered thus: 
Na 44S. 
All letters intended for these folders 
are labeled with the proper number, 
with the suffix “‘S’’, thus: 
April 20, 1923. 44S. 

The object of labeling the individual 
folders and the letters intended for 
them with this suffix is that it auto- 
matically prevents the filing of papers 
intended for the individual folders in 
the miscellaneous containers—a mis- 
take quite common in other systems. 

Carbon copies of our replies are 
attached to correspondence received, 
and if they are attached to the front 
of the correspondence, of course the 
file number appearing on our copy 
serves for both papers. For all other 
papers, the proper number, with or 
without the suffix “‘S’’ as required, is 
written in the upper right-hand corner 
with a pencil before filing. 

The following are our rules in regard 
to filing under the name of the city or 
of the correspondent: 

“All city, county, state and national 
officers under the name of the town 
or city. Individual folders are pro- 
vided as a rule, but if not, file under 
miscellaneous. 

“All banks, trust, mortgage, and 
loan companies under the name of the 
town or city. Individual folders are 
provided in many cases, but if not, file 
under miscellaneous. 

“Firms (not banks), file alphabeti- 
cally by name of firm. 

“Individuals not connected with 


banks or firms, file alphabetically by 
name of individual. 

‘Insurance companies, file under the 
name of the company. Individual 
folders are provided as a rule, but if 
not, file in miscellaneous.” 

Thus, it is clear that there may be 
two or more special folders for the 
same town or city, as follows: 

45S Norton, Ks. All Banks 

45S Norton, Ks. City and County 

Officers. 

In providing divisions of exception- 
ally heavy correspondence, we use the 
decimal system, with a primary divi- 
sion of tenths, which if necessary may 
be further subdivided by the use of 
hundredths. The following illustrates 
this: 

32 Kansas City, Mo., Miscellaneous 
Banks, 
32.05 K. C., Mo., Federal Reserve, 
Blanks, 


32.1 K. C., Mo., Federal Reserve. 
Circulars, 

32.2 K. C., Mo., Federal Reserve, 
Correspondence, 

32.23 K. C., Mo., Federal Reserve, 5% 
Fund, 

32.25 K. C., Mo., Federal Reserve, 
Semimonthly reports, 

32.3 K. C., Mo., Fiscal Agency Dept. 
Circulars, 

32.4 K. C., Mo., Fiscal Agency Dept. 
Correspondence, 

32.5 K. C., Mo., Fidelity Natl. Bank 
& Trust Co. 

32.6 K. C., Mo., Inter-State National 
Bank, 

32.7 K. C., Mo., National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Numbers 32.1 to 32.7 were the 
original divisions, and in order to keep 
later additions in perfect alphabetical 
order, we inserted 32.05, 32.23, and 
32.25. This system is very flexible and 
provides a definite folder for each 
paper. 

A complete list of all folders is kept 
in a small loose leaf ring binder, with 
alphabetical index, a sample page of 
which appears as follows: 

35 and 36 
La 35 
35S Lebanon, Ks., First Natl. Bank, 
35S Lebanon, Ks., Lebanon State 
Bank. 
Li 36 
36S Library Bureau, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

36S Lincoln, Nebr. Woodward Bros. 

(Loan Company). 

36S L. L. & G. Insurance Co., 

Chicago (also with the same 
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Company at any other addresses). 
36S Long Beach, Calif. All Banks. 
36S Loose Leaf Systems. 
36S Los Angeles, Calif. All Banks. 
For the best results, of course, the 

contents of this book should be memo- 

rized thoroughly by the stenographer 
and file clerk. However, if the seventy- 
four primary divisions are memorized, 
the stenographer may refer to the index 
book, or else add the suffix “‘S” if in 
doubt as to whether or not there is an 
individual folder. If there is none, the 
file clerk may erase the “S” and file 


Prudence is the 


S BUSINESS at the present time 

running toward a condition similar 
to that which existed in 1919-20, and 
which then caused eventual disaster 
with a larger crop of failures than had 
ever before been known? 

Is banking expanding so rapidly, 
granting so much credit based upon 
goods at very high prices, and per- 
mitting so large an expansion of pro- 
duction as to suggest the arrival of 
what is called “inflation,” with the 
implications that follow from such a 
condition, such as later “deflation,” 
shrinkage of prices, losses to banks, 
and general danger? 

These two questions are now ur- 
gently before the country. It is a 
very hopeful sign that they are being 
freely discussed and that careful busi- 
ness men are testing the commercial 
and credit structure with a view to 
assuring themselves whether there are 
or are not weak spots in the situation 
which call for correction. 

It is not easy to reach a positive 
conclusion on either of these ques- 
tions. In spite of all that has been 
done in analyzing movements of busi- 
ness and credit, and in trying to estab- 
lish a science of “business forecasting,” 
it is unfortunately true that the 
differences which continue to prevail 
between business conditions at varying 
dates are so wide that a sound opinion 
on such questions is to be formed only 
on a tentative baiss and with man reser- 
vations. Yet there are some tolerably 
definite opinions that may be stated. 


What is Inflation? 


Inflation is very variously defined 
but there is agreement that it is, at all 
events, a condition in which credit 
expands more rapidly than production, 
with the result that prices advance in 
an unwarranted way. When this hap- 
pens, the problem of the banker be- 
comes difficult. He is called on to 
decide whether it is wise or safe for 
him to advance funds to his customers 
in the belief that these customers will 
continue able to sell their goods on a 
profitable basis. That means that he 


the letter in the proper miscellaneous 
folder. 

We have found it very desirable to 
transfer correspondence only once in 
five years. If the files are properly 
subdivided, but few folders will be- 
come unduly loaded before that time, 
and it greatly facilitates the finding of 
correspondence, particularly when the 
exact date is in doubt. 

Briefly summed up, the advantages 
of this system are as follows: 

An alphabetical system, with all fold- 
ers always in perfect alphabetical order. 
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A numerical system, with its ad- 
vantages of rapid and accurate sort- 
ing and filing, with decimal subdivi- 
sions if desired, without conflict with 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

A clear distinction between material 
intended for the miscellaneous and the 
individual folders, by means of the 
suffix “‘S’’, or a decimal. 

This system has proven perfectly 
satisfactory with us for three years, 
and I feel sure a thorough trial will 
demonstrate its fitness for any small 
or medium sized bank or business. 


Word in the Credit Situation 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 
Editor, New York Journal of Commerce 


has to form his own opinion as to 
whether goods are really “‘too high” or 
are likely to become so. It also means 
that he is obliged to refuse credit 
whenever he reaches the opinion that 
business is going ahead too fast, or 
else run the risk of a sudden stoppage 
which will prevent those to whom he 
has advanced funds from realizing on 
their goods or products. If the latter 
state of things develops, he of course 
cannot collect from his debtors and is 
obliged to carry “frozen loans” in his 
portfolio, or to suffer in some cases the 
losses which result from failures. Dur- 
ing the depression which followed the 
year 1919-20, terrible losses were in- 
curred by banks. Fortunately, our 
banking organization was such that 
there was never any danger of a serious 
or general breakdown, but individual 
institutions had to pay the penalty of 
overoptimism and of loose credit too 
hastily granted. We do not want to 
go through such a period again. 


Conditions After the War 


What were the conditions just after 
the war which eventually led to the 
breakdown already referred to? They 
may be enumerated as follows: (1) 
Excessive production of certain classes 
of goods which were brought into exist- 
ence in amounts that were dispropor- 
tionate to other goods; (2) hoarding of 
such goods, they being carried by ware- 
house loans; (3) extension of too liberal 
credit to borrowers who supposed 
themselves to have sold goods either 
abroad or at home only to find that 
“cancellations” resulted in throwing 
the goods back into their hands; (4) 
advancement of prices to a point which 
rendered it impossible for persons with 
stable or fixed incomes to go on buying, 
hence led to a diminution of demand, 
or “buyers strike’’; (5) speculation not 
only in commodities but in securities, 
financed by means of loans which could 
be repaid only on condition that values 
were maintained. There were many 


other minor elements in the situation, 
but those just enumerated were per- 
haps the most significant and funda- 
mental. There is very little difference 
of opinion now, either as to the exist- 
ence in 1919-1920 of the state of things 
just depicted, or with reference to its 
effects upon the business and banking 
community. 


Present Conditions 


Now which of these conditions are 
present today? First of all, we have 
very great expansion of production, at 
a rate believed in the case of many 
articles, far in excess of that which pre- 
vailed in 1919-20. Secondly, we have 
the beginnings, at least, of a tendency to 
store and hoard commodities. Thirdly, 
there is the rapid price advance which 
was characteristic in the former year, 
although the rate of increase is not as 
great as it was then. Finally, there is 
the rapid expansion of bank loans made 
by institutions which firmly believe 
that good business demand is likely to 
continue for some time to come, and 
which are therefore willing to finance 
productive operations accordingly. 

There are also certain important dif- 
ferences. Probably we are today al- 
most entirely free of the element of 
unsound foreign credit which existed 
in 1919, and which then led to severe 
losses and to the return of many goods. 
The accumulation of basic products in 
warehouses, whatever it may be (and 
there is no way of measuring it accu- 
rately), is not such as to compare with 
that which existed on the former oc- 
casion. The price advance is slower 
than it was in 1919-20. Expansion of 
bank credit is differently located, being 
much more largely confined to groups 
of commercial banks, and being in much 


larger measure kept out of Reserve 
banks. 


Signs of Danger 


While a careful survey of the situa- 
tion thus fails to show signs of danger 
that are as well marked as those of 
four years ago, it remains true that 
there are several phases of the situation 


Continued on page 55) 
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The Bank Appeal to Good Citizenship 


The Same Elements Are Essential to Banking, Business and 
the Social Structure, Says Puelicher; Other Advertising 


NE of our most consistent adver- 
tisers is the Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank of Milwaukee, the president of 
which is John H. Puelicher, president 
of the American Bankers Association. 
At present the bank is conducting ‘an 
extensive “‘mass plan’ campaign of 
direct advertis- 
ing for its Sav- 
ings Department 
in an effort to 
sell the thriftidea 
to the people of 
Milwaukee as a 
whole. Every 
month for an en- 
tire year, savings 
literature bear- 
ing the imprint of 
the Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank is 
being distributed 
directly to the 
homes of the people in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Puelicher himself has long been 

a strong advocate of thrift. 

“The commodity, if commodity it 
may be called, that banks have to sell 
is service,” he says. “The question of 
how best to acquaint the public with 
the facts relating to the many kinds 
of bank service is constantly confront- 
ing the now uniformly recognized 
advertising department of all larger 
banks. 

“In the bank with which I am con- 
nected, probably animated by the civic 
interest which overran America as the 
result of its war activities, we deter- 
mined to base our advertising on those 
qualities which make for citizenship. 
We concluded that because a bank 
could hope to succeed only as the com- 
munity in which it did its business 


John H. Puelicher, Presi- 
dent, American Bankers 
Association 
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How to Vote on 
Daylight Saving 


is the question which will confront 
citizens of Milwaukee Tuesday 
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Why worry over 
Income Tax Returns? 
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EN Y trying to figure out your 
% 5) income tax returns by your- 
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‘Twelfth aod Broedway, Oukland, California 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


succeeded, the establishment of sound 
community conditions was a first con- 
sideration of every bank. 

“With this in mind, we laid out a 
campaign which in its first advertise- 
ment advised the ownership of a home, 
offering the services of the Savings 
Department for the accumulation of 
the money to pay for the home. The 
second advertisement was a_ purely 
savings advertisement. The third ad- 
vertisement concerned itself with the 
protection of those in the home and 
dealt with the desirability of the pur- 
chase of life insurance by the provider 
in the home, again with the suggestion 
that the Savings Department be used 
for the accumulation of the premiums 
with which to pay for the life insurance. 
The fourth advertisement was again 
a purely savings advertisement holding 
before the person to be interested 
nothing more than that success rested 
on the industry which produces and 
that a portion of the fruits of such 
industry should be regularly set aside, 
the interest thereon to aid the pro- 
ducer’s future out of the fruits of past 
production. This order was followed 
throughout the whole year. 

“In our advertising during the 
past year, we dealt only with the basic 
virtues which make for citizenship of 
a high order but on analysis came to 
the conclusion that not only our social 
structure, but our whole business 
structure rested on exactly the same 
virtues—that approximately 90 per 
cent of our whole business is done with 
instruments of credit and that char- 
acter, capacity and industry were the 


correét return more certain. 


Just cart Laxastoe 6900 
and ask for Mz. Orreses. 


be very glad to give you the 
benetit of his experience and 
knowledge. Se many Oakland 
busimess men are taking 
tage of this offer that is is abso 
dusely necessary that you make 
 amappeintment before calling. 


ITLE INSURANCE ano 


LOS ANGELES? 


essential elements on which credit, like 
citizenship, rested.” 


Awxysopy who can bring any joy into 
the income tax is worthy of a lot of 
credit. See how the Oakland Bank, 
Oakland, Cal., has done it by cartoons 
(Fig. 1). 


Ir wouLp be hard to find a more 
artistic use of an excellent photograph 
than is to be seen in the advertisement 
of the Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles (Fig. 1). 


“Propnecy Come True” is the title 
of a fine historical booklet manufac- 
tured by the Blodgett Press for the 
Security National Bank, Sheboygan, 
Wis. This bank has also published a 
series of historical advertisements, a 
sample of which is reproduced (Fig. 1). 
Walter Distelhorst, of the New Busi- 
ness Department, is the man behind 
this effort. 


A sjuntor officer of a New Jersey 
trust company is writing the copy for 
its advertising at present. Recently 
he became the father of his first son 
and this fact was reflected shortly in an 
advertisement for his institution read- 
ing thus: 
IT’S A BOY! 


When you are receiving congratulations 
and passing out the cigars—stop and con- 
sider the legal aspects affecting the happ 
event. Of course you will revise your will 
at once. Every day — are turning to 
this strong member of the Federal Reserve 
for advice and service. 

May we serve you? 


Tuere are very few 113-year-old banks 
in the country, so the York National 
Bank, of York, Pa., is justified 


Building for 
Sheboygan’s Tomorrow 


Cily 
Realizes 
Destiny 


a 
ae 


Fig. 1. Here's a play upon words, bright treatment of a dull subject, ‘‘some”’ scenery and the historical appeal again 
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in feeling proud of its fine booklet 
issued in commemorating its 113th 
birthday. My only regret is that the 
title on the title page, “113 Years of 
Successful Banking,” was not also 
used on the outside front cover instead 
of just the name of the bank. It 
would have been better advertising, in 
my opinion. 


Tuar the Union Trust Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is an 


book and look at the pictures and you will 
see their children grown up to be big —like 
you and your playmates. 

These boys and girls are just like their 
Mother Goose parents in most ways; they 
play and have a mighty good time; but in 
one way they have changed. The Old 
Mother Goose people spent a good deal of 
their money on tarts and cakes and hot 
cross buns and other things they didn’t 
need — which was wasteful; but the new lot 
of children have learned that it pays to 
save their pennies and put them in a bank. 
I guess you want to do the same thing, so 
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day builds up a fund which will take 
care of you when you are old, or if an 
ill wind should blow. Lay the foun- 
dation now for a competence later on. 

“*A bank account is paid upinsurance. 

“It is your best reference for char- 
acter and ability. 

“Determine in advance to start right 
and stick, and the pass book will be 
the record of your achievement.” 

This stimulated the business in the 
Special Deposit Depart- 


up-to-date advertiser is 
manifest from the two 
specimens reproduced 
(Fig. 2). I like espe- 
cially the one featuring 
a piece of financial news 
of interest to many 
Rochesterians. 


sECRETARY to Care 
for Your Securities and 
Real Estate” is a booklet 
put out by the Provident 
Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. It seems like 
an unusually good trust 
booklet in form as well 
as content. 


Henre’s how the Yellow- 
stone Merchants Nation- 
al Bank, of Billings, 
Mont., uses Armour 
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OPEN 
SATURDAY NIGHTS 
7P.M.to 9 P.M. 


Protect Saturday’s receipts 
against safe crackers 


Mr. Merchant, don't take 
a chance by keeping money 


in your safe. 
self of our Saturday Night 
Banking Service. Open 
from 7 M.t0 9 
Those who are employed 
through the day and wish 
to deposit to their Com- 
pound Interest Account, 
will find our Saturday night 
banking hours convenient. 
We welcome the saver. 


UNION TRUST CO. 


19 Mat St. West 
East Ave. at Main St. 
Where tons of steel 
stop stealing ones 


ment for three weeks so 
that the average of new 
account deposits rose 
from $25,000 a week to 
$55,000. 


ReGarpbinG the big 
“SAVE” in electric lights 
which appeared on the 
river side of the building 
of the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Mil- 
waukee (see photograph 
page 24), R. E. Wright. 
manager of the Com- 
mercial Service Depart- 
ment of that institution. 
sends me a newspaper 
clipping which reads: 
One of the best advertis- 
ing “stunts” ever attempted 


in Milwaukee, both from «a 
novelty and popular stand- 


Avail vour- 


& Co., Billings Branch, 
a good customer of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing, to advertise itself while giving the 
customers a boost, too: 


The upbuilding of Billings’ commercial 
ascendency has a powerful ally in the 
rapidly expanding activities of this large 
packing company, housed in a $100,000 
erected them in 1920. 

The local branch expends approximately 
$60,000 here annually; their $1,000, 
business is derived from the distribution 
of fresh and smoked meats over a large 
part of Eastern Montana and Northern 
Wyoming. 


“Tuis Little Old Bank just off Broad- 
way has paid 4 per cent since the 
year 51,” advertises the Broadway 
(New York) Savings Institution on a 
blotter. 


Anoruer savings jingle book has 
appeared. This particular one was sent 
forth to captivate the hearts of the 
children and parents of Chicago by the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank. Here’s 
the letter, signed by John J. Mitchell, 
chairman of the board, that goes with it: 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Do you remember when you were just 
about so high —or maybe a wee bit smaller 
than that—just barely able to sit up 
straight and suck your thumb (you’ve 
quit it now), that your mother used to call 
all the children, just before bedtime, and 
read about Old King Cole and Little Boy 
Blue and Jack and Jill and lots of other 
funny boys and girls, who did funny things? 

Are you listening? 

Well, if you do remember, just read this 


Fig. 2. Tying up with the news 


that when you grow up to be men and 
women, you may have fine houses and be 
leaders. You want people to say, when 
you walk along the street: ‘There go Mr. 
and Mrs. So-and-so; they are fine people 
and well off.” 

Have a good time; play hard and don’t be 
stingy; but always make it a rule to put 
most of your money in the bank. I will 
take care of it for you in the biggest steel 
safe you ever saw. A safe big enough to 
hold a bed; you could sleep in it. 

Come to the bank as soon as peneee: any 
of our officers will be glad to show you the 
safe. Bring some money with you and 
you can start saving and have a bank book 
just like your dad’s. 

Always your friend, 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
Chairman of the Board. 


A uirrce folder entitled ‘‘Mighty 
Oaks from Little Acorns Grow,” 
depicting the rapid growth of the 
Gotham National Bank, New York 
City, was sent out by B. W. Griffin, 
manager of the Business Extension 
Department, to a list of prospects in 
the Columbus Circle district. The fol- 
lowing month the total of new accounts 
per week increased one-third above the 
average of the three months preceding. 

This bank also gave out a large num- 
ber of pay envelopes, carrying such 
messages as this: 


‘““STONE ON STONE MAKES 
THE HEAP’ 
Old Roman Proverb 


**A definite amount saved each pay 


point, was recently staged 

by the First Wisconsin 
National bank, when the word “SAVE” was 
written with illuminated windows on the 
west side of the building at East Water 
and Mason streets. 

Several windows on each of the sixteen 
floors of the building were utilized to pro- 
duce the effect seen above. Under the 
direction of Royce E. Wright, manager of 
the bank’s Commercial Department, each 
room in which the windows were to be 
lighted was numbered, and at a given signal 
those which figured in the design were 
switched on. The result was photographed 
from the Oneida Street bridge. 

The “light word” stunt was used as a part 
of an extensive advertising campaign to 
acquaint the public with the value of the 
bank as a savings institution. The First 
Wisconsin National Bank now has more 
than 46.000 individual savings accounts. 

“We planned this unique scheme to let 
Milwaukeeans know that despite the size 
of the bank, we are an institution of per- 
sonal service, and as such welcome the smal! 
as the large depositor,” Mr. Wright 
said. 


IN caLLING the attention of stock- 
holders to a new advertising campaign. 
an Illinois bank sent them a letter of 
which this is the concluding paragraph: 

“Our stockholders, backing up this 
printed publicity by verbal advertising. 
can build up a mighty profitable fund 
of good will for the bank, and good 
will means more customers, larger 
profits, more valuable stock and larger 
dividend checks. We invite your sug- 
gestions. We expect your support.” 

The stockholder in a bank has a 
better opportunity than in any other 
line to build business. 
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Transportation Measures the Progress of Civilization 


Civilization started when men began to cooperate 
for mutual advantage. 


This united action required men to move themselves 
and their goods to the common meeting ground. 


The subsequent development of civilization and 
the growth of the map of the known world has al- 
ways depended directly on transportation facilities. 
The civilized world grows via the ocean lanes, the 
railways, the highways and the dim trails that 
substitute population for isolation. 


The latest, greatest factor in transportation of men 
and their products is the automobile, because of 
its adaptability to individual requirements and 
convenience and its freedom from restriction to 
railways or main highways. 


The amazing growth of the automobile industry 
could not have been had not the automobile more 
than justified itself as an economizer of man- 
power, a stimulator of production and a creator 
of wealth. 


for Economical Transportation 


CH 


epitomizes the progress of the industry to date along 
the line of maximum economy consistent with 
modern requirements as to engineering efficiency 
and satisfactory quality. The wonderful increase 
in our sales proves that Chevrolet is leading in 
the evolution of individual transportation which 
measures and records the progress of civilization. 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


Dealers and Service 
Stations Everywhere 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


With water-jacketed motor With copper-cooled motor 


SUPERIOR Roadster - - $510 Model M Roadster - - $580 
SUPERIOR Touring - - 525 Model M Touring - - - 595 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe 680 Model M Utility Coupe - 750° 
SUPERIOR Sedanette - - 850 Model M Sedanette - - 920 
SUPERIOR Sedan - - - 860 Model MSedan - - - 930 


Commercial Cars 


with water-jacketed motor 


SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis - - $425 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - - - 510 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - - - 575 
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PROTOD-Greenbafkcks 


or drafts lithographed or gM to 


a bank’s specifications. 
colors for the face but alwa@feen 
on the back. 


$10,000 Insurance Policy 


Purchasers of Protectograph check writer, or PROTOD- 
Greenbac checks, or both together receive a $10,000 insurance 
policy against loss or lawsuit. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CoO., INC., (i°3"s"s) Unive 


PROTOD 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Thirty 
| 
4 


CLEARING House Thirty-one 


wont come 


One drop of ink remover—and a vivid blotch with the 
accusing ““VOIDS”’ stares the forger in the face. 


When your bank uses PROTOD-Greenbac Forgery- 
Proof Checks and Drafts you have blocked the erasure of 
any written portion of a draft—payee’s name, date, etc. 
Registered and safeguarded to prevent blank cashier’s 
checks or drafts from getting into improper hands, they 
protect even your signature. 


The New Double-Quick Model 


Protectograph 


Check 
Writer 


Protects the 


= 11 Dafcks amount two 
d or mito 1 

- words at a time; 
ons. 


at the well-known 
double color 
Todd line 
‘“shredded’’ 
through the 
paper. 


Send coupon with bank letterhead for samples of PROTOD- 
Greenbac and work of the Double-Quick Protectograph 


) niversity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


reenbac 


and 
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Thirty-two 


--— 


Send for the 7 Parsons 
Tests. They are free. 


Learn from your 
dead records the value 
of 7 Parsons tests 


XAMINE the papers in your stored 

records—in your transferred files. There 
lies the clue to many costly mistakes, trouble- 
some oversights, irritating wrangles with 
customers. 


You will see the costly weaknesses of poor 
paper bared in the daily fight with busy, 
relentless fingers: blurred writing, faded 
writing, indecipherable writing, torn, dog- 
eared, wilted, decrepit papers. 

Records are priceless to your business. 
Good paper is an important help in safe- 
guarding those records, in keeping them 
legible, safe and speeding reference to them. 


Parsons ledger and bond papers are made 
to meet the exacting demands of business. 
Seventy years of paper making have taught 
us exactly what those demands are and how 
to meet them. 


Send for the Parsons Tests—a series of 
simple tests that will enable you to judge 
for yourself the merit of business papers. 


Parsons Paper ComMpaNny 
Hotyoxr, MassacHvusetts 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM LEDGER PAPER 


Since 1853 W785 makers of 


Business Papers 


uMO(] apisdy pedureys Cannot work 
Or the Wrong Stamp ort. 


Which is more provoking? Elimi- 
nate these mistakes by requesting 
your dealer to mount your Rubber 
Stamps on the Medearis Patented 
Index Mount, as shown here. 


IPAT.DEC.23 1919 


INDEXED STAMP 


FOR SALE BY ALL RUBBER STAMP MAKERS 


MEDEARIS MOULDING CO. Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S.A. | 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Interest Column 
By DON KNOWLTON 


Many a bond counterfeiter origi- 
nates his own issue. 


Cashier—So you think we'll have a 
hard time collecting that Jenkins loan. 
do you? 

President—I do. The fact is, Jen- 
kins has cultivated my acquaintance 


at the club so much that now he seems 


to feel that his loan is merely a social 
obligation. 


Man proposes, the bank forecloses. 
First teller—How the deuce can a 


man “utter” a false check? 
Second teller—Oh, I suppose it must 


|| be something like singing a false note. 


First lawyer—Soshe married the 
judge? 

Second lawyer— Yes. It was a cuse 
of attachment by the court. 


Many are the joys of the joint 
account. 

When the bride begins reading the 
statement, the honeymoon is over. 

It’s a wise husband who knows his 


balance. 


In fact, many a husband begins to 
see red when he reads his statement. 

No wonder the married men favor 
an elastic currency. 


Loan teller—Why did the cashier 
fire that new stenographer? 

Paying teller—They say it was this 
way—he dictated a letter to Mrs. 
Jones, like this: “As your husband 
is out of town, I would like to see you 
regarding a loan at the bank.” The 
stenographer failed to catch the word 
‘regarding’ —and the cashier failed to 
read the letter over before it went out.” 


The trouble with speculation is, it’s 
so easy to drop off the “S’’. 


Slowly but surely we’re coming to 
this — 

OLD HOMESTEAD SAVED 
Prodigal Son Returns 
in Nick of Time 

This morning old Mrs. Peabody sat 
alone in her little home at 111 Vine 
Street —sat, and wept and rocked back 
and forth, twisting and untwisting her 
poor, withered fingers— waiting, wait- 
ing— 

For they were coming to take her 
away. 

They were coming to take her off to 
the almshouse. 

And her house, her home—the old 
homestead where she and John had 
lived and loved together — 

Nevermore would she sit in her 
favorite rocker by the bay window. 
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Thirty-three 


Nevermore would she nurse the tender 
blooms in her garden. 9 e 
They were going to sell her house — It B J b 
= her house —at sheriff’s sale! S a i} O 
= If only Billy would come home— 
Billy, her first-born, who ran away | ) B k 
from home so many years ago! But n our an 
ve a no—there was no hope. For len years . . — 
one there had been no word from Billy. Counting, Stacking 
Hark—they were coming! See, at and Wrapping Coins! 
Jen- the curb—the sheriff's automobile! | 
ance Now men were getting out —now they | What a burden you can take off 
sree were coming up the steps— }| your tellers by use of an Abbott 
cial Behold! Down the street came a || Lightning Coin Counting Machine! 
handsome limousine! It slowed up— What a saving in errors and worry 
it stopped—and from it leaped a man to have mechanical assurance that 
es whose very presence caused the sheriff each package is correct! 
and his men to pause with deference : . 
ali and respect. He had about himanair | 2000 Coins per Minute 
a of conscious power—of wealth—of | Without a single mistake 
an Abbott will count 2000 
e turned, and faced the window coins per minute into bags 
the = she watched — ati || Or the operator can count, 
was Billy! Her wayward son, | stack and package 400 coins 
Billy, home again after all these years! | ae einai 
case “Away!” he cried to the sheriff. P ype 
“T have paid off the old skinflint who It will deliver the coins ee 
= holds the mortgage on this house! stacked in lots of 20, 25, 30, na 
joint Henceforth I shall live here with my 40 or 50, as desired. Pennies, 
mother, in affluence and ease, till nickels, dimes, quarters or 
' the death doth us part! Away!” halves are all handled with over by saving errors and time. 
— “My son!” cried the old lady, as marvelous speed and absolute ac- The Abbott answers a real need 
s his tears streamed down hercheeks. “‘My curacy. in your bank for this most im- 
son! How did you ever manage to rtant work. that you ma 
to get somuch money!” Thousands of Users for A 
Mt. ; It was easy,” he replied, modestly. Thousands of banks and com- cent, we will place an Abbott in 
ee “T got it by saving bit by bit at the mercial houses, both large and your bank by prepaid express on 
Average Savings Bank, corner of Main small, have proved the worth of ten days free trial, with the under- 
ream and High, every banking COREY the Abbott by use day after day standing that it may be returned 
shie! and open Saturday afternoons. It’s for years. They will back up at our expense if for any reason it 
"7 surprising how weekly savings mount our statement that the Abbott does not satisfy you. Just send 
Pegg up, and they pay four percent. Safety has repaid its cost many times us the coupon. 
and service is their motto, and they 
an¢ are always glad to have you consult . . 
you with their officers, at your convenience, Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter 
The and without obligation.” — Adot. 
word Do you have coins to sort? The Abbott an ideal companion for : 
"dbo Now that the baseball season is in Gravity Coin Assorter will separate 3,000 the Coin Counter des- i 
put.” full swing, it will become necessary for mixed coins in less than two minutes, dropping _cribed above. 
- many a small-town banker to go to them into the respective drawers for pennies, We will gladly let | 
» Its some big city to study banking meth- nickels, dimes and you try out the Assorter 
ods and systems. quarters. Halves and for ten days free of 
dollars remain on top. charge, sending it by 
ig lo The fellow who dates his checks This device is now prepaid express; and, 
ahead is the supreme optimist. in use by banks and if not satisfactory for 
J various institutions any reason, it may be 
Scratch My Back —I’ll Scratch handling mixed coins. returned at our expense. 
Yours For such houses, it is Use the coupon. 
sat 
Vine Se Abbott Coin Counter Company 
back cheaper to give a man ten dollars than 143rd Street and Wales Ave. New York City 
g her to buy a hundred dollars’ “‘worth”’ of 
wail- worthless novelties or space — and just 
as effective in preserving good will of City 
> her the customer with a large balance. Please send us the machine checked below for a 10-day free 
Let the commercial banking depart- 
it maintain its own “‘slush fund” with | () Abbott Lightning Coin Counting Machine, price $150.00 
e old which to placate the owners of large | © Abbott Gravity Coin Assorter, price, $75.00 
had balances—and allow the advertising 
| her for advertising instead of rubber dolls, 
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Thirty-four 


Note: 


Office in the Westinghouse Electric Bldg., Los Angeles is 
One minute elapsed between pictures 


Perfect Control of Daylight 


Write for This 
Free Book 


A beautiful, illustrated 50-page 
catalog showing bank instal- 
lations of Western Venetian 
Blinds will be sent at your re- 
quest. Address Western Blind 
& Screen Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., or any branch office. 


HE camera has proved the intrinsic value 
of Western Venetian Blinds. It has 
demonstrated that a window half-shaded 

is but little better than a window with no shade 
at all. Blinding glare from the sun streams 
through the unshaded portion to ruin eyesight, 
and cause annoyance and discomfort. 


Note in the right-hand photograph how daylight 
is evenly distributed over the entire room; how 
glare is eliminated by reflecting and diffusing 
direct light rays so that only subdued, restful 
daylight prevails. No other window equipment 
will so effectively control the distribution of 
daylight. 


Over 2500 Banks Now Use 
Western Venetian Blinds 


From coast to coast, in small towns and in 
large cities, Western Venetian Blinds are now 


the preferred type of bank window equipment 


because of the perfect service they render in the 
regulation of light and ventilation, and because 
of their economy, appearance and practicability. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill.,326W. Madison St. KansasCity,Mo.,14thand Montgall 
New York, N. Y.,25W.43rd St. Portland,Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick, Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. SanFrancisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 


Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio; 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Clearing House Examiner 
System 


(Continued from page 23) 


Angeles, October, 1921, in which he sx 
strongly points out the superiority of th« 
Clearing House Examiner System ove: 
the State Guarantee Law. 

“IT want to avail myself of thi: 
opportunity to say to the delegate: 
and guests here assembled this after. 
noon, that I believe there never wa: 
devised a system which means more 
than this one does as regards the one 
great dream of the banking world 
and naturally, the public at large — the 
guaranteeing of bank deposits. 

“In making this statement, I fully 
realize the position in which I am 
placing myself. I almost hesitate tc 
make this above claim when I realize 
what it means, and some of you may 
believe I am saying something | 
had better leave unsaid, but years o! 
experience in this work as _ state, 
national and clearing house examiner, 
convince me that the Clearing House 
Examiner System is the closest ap- 
proach to accomplishing this than any- 
thing else ever devised.” 

Briefly I should like to tell you just 
what the duties of an examiner are. 
Without notice and at least once a 
year or oftener if the occasion demands, 
the examiner, of his own volition, 
enters any bank or trust company and 
commences his examination. He is 
authorized to make as thorough and 
searching an examination as he de- 
sires in any and all matters. The banks 
in turn are required to give him free 
access to all of their assets and place 
at his disposal all books, information, 
and so forth. 

As in the case of a national or 
state bank examiner, the clearing 
house examiner, after he has com- 
pleted his examination, makes his 
report out in duplicate, stating all the 
essential facts obtained in his investi- 
gations, as follows: The amount of 
cash on hand, setting forth whether 
or not it meets the minimum require- 
ments; the amount of past due paper; 
the amount of bad debts, if any; the 
amount due by the directors as payers, 
indorsers, or guarantors; the amount 
due from corporations in which the 
directors are interested; the value of 
stocks and bonds carried, stating 
whether or not they are carried at a 
sum in excess of the market value; and 
the amount of “capital, surplus and 
undivided profits,’ showing whether 
it is represented by good or bad assets. 

In other words, he shows whether or 
not the published statement is true. 
Finally, he sets forth a complete state- 
ment of the bank’s condition, with 
whatever suggestions sound banking 
principles require him, in his own judg- 
ment, to make. 

I should also like to mention the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


fact that before entering upon his 
duties, the clearing house examiner 
signs a contract providing that in case 
of his resignation or dismissal, he will 
not connect himself with any bank or 
trust company within certain pre- 
scribed geographical limits during a 
specified time. The object of this 
stipulation is apparent. 

The examiner’s complete report of 
the bank is sent to its president for 
submission to the board of directors. 
By mail the examiner then notifies the 
directors of the delivery of the report 
to the president, and asks them per- 
sonally to acknowledge, in writing, 
the receipt of such notice. If at the 
end of two weeks the examiner has 
not received from any director the 
acknowledgment that he has read the 
report, a second notice is sent, and if 
necessary, a third; the purpose of the 
clearing house committee being to see 
that every director of every institution 
connected with the clearing house 
association is informed of the condi- 
tion of his institution as disclosed by 
the clearing house examiner, immedi- 
ately following his examination. 

In case the examiner finds the bank 
io be in good and satisfactory condi- 
tion, he reports to the clearing house 
committee, under his contract, this 
single fact; after this report is sub- 
mitted no further information is given 
‘o the clearing house committee. If, 
however, he finds the condition to be 
other than entirely good and satis- 
factory, he then reports to the clearing 
house committee in such manner as he 
deems necessary or desirable, the idea 
being that he will not divulge unneces- 
sarily to this committee any of the 
secrets or the intimate details of any 
bank’s business. 

A great many bankers have the im- 
pression that the minute a clearing 
house examiner begins to operate, all 
of their affairs, and particularly the 
disagreeable parts, are going to be 
exposed or held up to possible ridicule 
or discipline. Such is not the case; it 
is in just such cases that an examiner 
uses the initiative and the wide, dis- 
eretionary abilities that fit him for his 
position—to work with the bank to- 
ward the adjustment of all differences, 
to the end that they may be ironed out 
before he closes his case, thereby 
obviating the necessity of reporting 
either to the board of directors or to 
the committee. 

This is where the examiner proves 
his greatest worth to the individual 
bank and makes for himself a position 
of “‘partner’’ instead of merely that of 
official examiner or trouble maker. 

Obviously then, a clearing house 
examination is very thorough and for 
the best interest of all. The examiner 
is privileged to spend as much time 
as necessary in any bank and is not 


hampered by any red tape. His | 


The Joslin 
CHECK CERTIFIER 


or accepting checks. Your certification cannot be 

altered in any way whatsoever. Faster to use than a 
rubber stamp. Makes a sharp, clean, easily-read, permanent 
impression. Prevents disputes and controversies, litigations, 
and pays for itself in the time it saves. The protection is 
beyond value. 


a es safest and most convenient means for certifying 


You write checks by machine; now you can have a machine 
to certify them. 


Prints in blue, red, purple or green ink, through special 
typewriter-style ribbon. Ribbons last indefinitely and are 
easily replaced. 


Used and approved by leading banks and by smaller banks 
everywhere. An essential part of every bank’s business 
machinery. 


Write for specimen impressions and complete information. 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. CO., 223 West Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


ACCEPTED 


PAYABLE THROUGH 
CHICAGO CLEARING HOUSE 


MAY 20°23 = 
| SOSLIN STATE BANK | 


Certifier. Alse 
made with auto- 


A The date is in- 
CTUAL size ot cluded in the cer- 


certification as it 


to meet your 
requirements. matic numbering 
Prints through device for keeping 
em from spe- CASHIER The fastest, easi- 
cial engraved die est way to certify 
of solid bronze. checks properly. 
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Thirty-six 


Positive Protection 


Builds New Business 


Bankswhich are providing Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks are 
laying the foundation for a 


bigger and better business. 


It is one thing to tell your cus- 
tomers they are safe and another 
toproveitbygivingchecksinsured 
against fraudulent alteration. 


Thousands of banks today re- 
port big gains in new business 
through supplying these checks 
and building the publicconfidence 
through advertising the fact. 


Last year more than $50,- 
000,000 was lost through 
check frauds. Insurance is 
the only positive protection. 
If you give this protection 
free, you are building a 
confidence in the minds of 
your local public, which is 
very profitable. And the 
Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks cost no more than 
ordinary unsafe bank checks 
of the same quality. 


The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


They are made of the world’s 
best safety paper. 


They are insured in the 
Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. for $1000.00 
against loss through fraudu- 
lent alteration. 


They are protected indi- 
vidually by the William J. 
Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest ACanufacturers of Bank 
Checks in the World 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


Denver 
San Francisco 


y, 


ADY 
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examination gives to the directors of 
all banks examined a closer knowledge 
of their bank’s affairs. And further- 
more, should assistance be needed at 
any time, it can promptly be rendered 
without the delay and danger of an 
examination in time of stress. 

The question has been asked on 
several occasions: ‘“‘What will prevent 
an examiner from giving out informa- 
tion which may be helpful to some 
other institutions?” 

I am frank in saying that there has 
never yet been a leak of information 
through a clearing house examiner 
employed in the cities where this sys- 
tem is in operation. When an examiner 
is appointed, he is picked by reason of 
his ability and peculiar fitness for the 
work; he is a man who will command 
the confidence and respect of every 
member. No one ever sees the report 
of a clearing house examiner except 
the president and the directors of the 
bank examined. 

This rule is never violated unless 
a bank’s condition is such that a 
failure is imminent; under such cir- 
cumstances, the full report may be 
laid before the members of the 
clearing house committee for their con- 
sideration in case the examiner deems 
that drastic action is warranted. 

As a matter of fact and practice, 
the necessity for such action is rare 
indeed; the examiner is almost in- 
variably successful in adjusting con- 
ditions with the management without 
the intervention of the committee. 
But should the unexpected happen — 
a case defying the corrective capacity 
and ability of the bank or of the 
examiner — then, in laying it before the 
committee, we bring to bear upon it 
all of the good judgment and experience 
of the other bankers; the action which 
they take may well prevent a collapse 
and make possible the reorganization 
of the bank without disturbing the 
community or revealing to the public 
the trouble that has been pending. 

The service rendered by an examiner 
in addition to his examination, is 
valuable in many ways to every mem- 
ber of the clearing house association 
he represents. Being familiar with 
local conditions, he soon becomes 
personally acquainted with the credit 
lines of numerous borrowers, individ- 
uals, firms and corporations, and has 
a close check on each through his 
bureau of credits, where all loans above 
a certain amount, either direct or 
indirect, are tabulated. This bureau 
is under the supervision of the examiner 
only, no one else having access to the 
files. 

Should the examiner find that an 
individual, firm or corporation is 
exceeding its line of credit and borrow- 
ing from several institutions at the 
same time, he will notify each of the 
lending banks as to the aggregate’ 

(Continued on page 348) 
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CONVERTING 
COLLECTIONS 
INTO CASH 


Why waste time and 
money by allowing your 
| cash or collection items 
to lose a day in bank 
or post office? 


Sending your business 
to this bank for collec- 
tion is equivalent to 
sending it direct. 


| Our twenty-four-hour 
| Transit Department, 
| which receives and dis- 
| patches mail day and 
| night, insures you 
against avoidable 
| delay. 


All items handled at 
par for correspondents. 
No charge for tele- 
graphic transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIQNAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 
| 
| 


TYPEWRITER 
Special 
SALE 


Asensational 
Sale by one of 
the world’s 


Thousands of these 
Standard Make, guar- 
anteed, high grade, 
perfect typewriters 
have already been 


PRICES 
EVER 
OFFERED sold. The rest won't 


last long at our won- 
derful bargain price. Each machine goes 


out on 5 days trial in your own home. 
If you are convinced it is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you then start 
easy monthly payments. No red tape. 
The supply at this price is limited 


ACT QUICK Send for FREE Booklet 


of Valuable Typewriter 
Information and Special Sale Bulletin. 


TYPEWRITER 
SMITH SALES COMPANY 
315—360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 


| 

| nk cHE LOWEST 

| 

| 

| | 


CLEARING HOUSE 


One Hundred and Ninety- 
two Million Dollars 


The United .States Treasury Department gives the following figures as to 
past due Government obligations not yet presented for payment: 


Liberty Loan coupons, etc. $61,968,715.52 
War Savings Certificates, due Jan. 1, 1923, approx. 55,000,000.00 
Called Victory Notes, December 12, 1922 75,976,050.00 

Total $192,944,765.52 


\ X JHEN millions of people are failing to clip their Liberty 
Bond coupons or cash their Victory Notes and War 
Saving Stamps, is it any wonder that millions of 
savings depositors are neglecting their banks? 


Doesn’t it prove that the banker who fails to remind his 
savings depositors regularly is neglecting his best avenue for 
development. 


We have a plan which will result in a permanent increase 
in deposits equal to about one dollar for every cent that you 
spend on it, and this without extra overhead. Are you interested? 


Send us your name on the coupon, add the other details 
if you care to, and we will be glad to give you definite 
information. 


The Bankers Service Corporation 
19 and 21 Warren Street New York City 


i Bankers Service Corporation 
19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please describe your plan for increasing per capita savings balances. Our 
Savings Department opened......... ING , total deposits 
Name 
Bank. ...- 
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Thirty-eight 
for years have been using 
Thousands of Banks COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping _depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. 
Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 
For checks not posted. 
For checks posted. 
For deposit tickets not posted. 
For deposit tickets posted. 
Space for fingering checks while posting. 
PRICE — $8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, MICH. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“92% Stick”’ 


George D. Luscher, cashier of the Franklin 
State Bank, Milwaukee, says: ‘‘Out of 3,000 
new savings accounts obtained by the Speer- 
Rosefelt Calendar Bank Company, only 8 per 
cent were withdrawn at the close of the year.”’ 


Our re-distribution plan replaces all with- 
drawals for a nominal service charge, using 
only banks returned by those who closed 
their accounts. This positively removes all 
elements of chance in securing new business 
and eliminates the waste of having a dead 
stock of banks on hand. 


Every savings account we secure must bring 
into the bank a minimum of $50 by the end 
of the year or the account costs the bank 
nothing. The Calendar Bank solves the 
problem of getting profitable accounts at a 
cost that is almost negligible. 


Sample Banks Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


— 


Franklin Stat 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 36) 


amount and nature of the borrowings. 
For example, if the John Jones Com- 
pany borrows in several banks, the 
examiner asks for a report from each 
of them, and in turn files with each 
interested bank a consolidated report 
showing the total of the borrowings, 
whether they are direct or as indorser, 
and whether they are secured or un- 
secured. 

By this means each bank is con- 
stantly informed of the status of 
its customers’ loans and is in a 
position intelligently to handle its 
lines, to restrict them in amount, if 
necessary, or simply to reassure itself 
from time to time that the borrowers 
are confining themselves to safe and 
satisfactory limits. Such a check on 
duplicate borrowing has saved many 
banks from heavy losses, and the great 
service rendered by such a credit 
bureau, especially where the examiner 
system is in operation, cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

The Cleveland Clearing House was 
the first association to install a modern 
bureau of credits in connection with its 
examination department. This credit 
bureau was planned by Francis Coates, 
Jr., the clearing house cxaminer, and 
is without a doubt the most up-to- 
date bureau of credits in operation 
today. To give just one instance of 
the valuable service such a credil 
bureau can render to its members, let 
me illustrate: 

The clearing house examiner of one 
of our large mid-western cities, brought 
to my attention a case where a large 
manufacturing concern had borrowed 
almost up to its limit in three institu- 
tions, members of the clearing house. 
In addition, money had been borrowed 
by this concern from banks in other 
cities. Business was slowing up and 
in going over the statement with the 
representatives of the three banks 
in the city where this company was 
located, the examiner found that 
they were heavily loaded up with 
excessive inventories just at the time 
when the peak of business had been 
reached. 

The policy of the directors of that 
company called for an expansion of 
plant and equipment, a mistake hun- 
dreds of our manufacturers and busi- 
ness men made during the period of 
inflation several years ago. The clear- 
ing house examiner, who was familiar 
with the financial condition of that 
manufacturing concern, took up the 
matter of additional financing which 
this company contemplated with the 
representatives of the three banks of 
that city, and acting upon his sugges- 
tion, it was decided that the banks 
refuse to grant additional credit to 
this company, and also ask for reduc- 
tion of their loans. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In less than six months, the busi- 
ness of that company fell off over 
60 per cent. In the meantime, how- 
ever, substantial reductions had been 
made on the loans carried by the 
member banks of that particular 
clearing house association. A year 
later, when this company was on the 
verge of failure due to the lack of 
demand for its products and the exces- 
sive inventories still being carried, it 
was found that the loans carried by 
these institutions a year previous had 
been entirely liquidated and not a 
member bank incurred a loss. 

If the policies of the officers an 
directors of that concern had been 
carried out, the losses to the banks 
night have been heavy. The amount 
of money the examiner saved these 
taree institutions would have paid the 
entire cost of the examiner system in 
that city for at least a period of five 
years. 

This is only one of the many 
mstances where the clearing house 
examiner, through his foresight and 
knowledge of local conditions, was 
able to prevent the member banks of 
the association which he represented 
from incurring losses which they would 
have been obliged to take if such a 
system of examination had not been 
in operation. 

I wish space permitted in_ this 
article to cite other similar illustra- 
tions to present the merits of this 
system. In conclusion permit me to 
quote from a letter received from Mr. 
James B. Forgan, chairman of the 
soard of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, and formerly chairman of the 
clearing house committee, one of 
the best known bankers of this country. 
Mr. Forgan said: 

“T can only state that the Chicago 
system has proved an_ unqualified 
success ever since it was organized 
in 1906. I have been chairman of 
the clearing house committee during 
all that time and I have heard nothing 
but expressions of satisfaction with 


it from the members of the Clear- | 


ing House Association. Not only the 
officers of the banks but the directors 
are highly pleased with it. It places 
before the latter the condition of their 
bank in a manner which could only 
otherwise be accomplished by the 
employment of an outside expert 
examiner.” 

At the annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, held 
in New York City last October, the 
following resolution was adopted by 
the convention assembled: 

“We recognize the importance to 
sound banking of examinations con- 
ducted under the auspices of the clear- 
ing house associations of the country 
and we recommend the extension of 
this system of examination to all 
communities of sufficient size.” 


How Rand Visible Signature Cards 
Help the Detroit Savings Bank 


ERE is another Bank which realizes the im- 
portance of protection. They transferred 
12,000 commercial account signature cards 

to Rand Traco Cabinets, thus making every one 
of the 12,000 cards easily accessible when needed. 
Any one of those 12,000 signatures can now be 
verified instantly. Not a single risk is necessary, 
even in rush hours. 


Your bank can have similar protection, re- 
gardless of the number of signature cards 
handled. Ask for full particulars, entirely 
without obligation. Enclose sample of your 
signature cards and state how many in use. 
Write today. Address, Rand Company, Inc., 
806 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RAND 


RAND COMPANY. INC... NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U. S. A. 
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Continental Service— The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
7450 Banks B ANK S 


*““CHECKING CREDITS” 


for several thousand banks in the United 
States is all in the day’s work at the Contt- 
nental and Commercial National Bank. These 
banks turn to us for credit information be- 
cause of our unusual store and sources of 
such information. And, yet, every one of 
our correspondent banks is helping us to 
“check credits” and thereby contributing to 
the success of this important department. 
It works both ways. 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK °f CHICAGO 


“An extra measure of service” 


Resources more than $500,000,000 
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THE BURROUGHS 


What the Bank Knew 


by M. L. HAYWARD 


OW far is a bank bound by the 

knowledge of its officers acquired 
in outside transactions in which the, 
did not act as officers of the bank, bu 
in some other capacity? 

This question crops up every da 
in the ordinary routine of some ban! 
somewhere in the United States. <A: 
unfavorable answer always results i 
loss to the bank, and in a recent Minne 
sota case reported in 190 Northwester; 
Reporter,. 182, the question was pre 
sented to the Supreme Court of th: 
state under a rather interesting stat. 
of facts. 

The evidence showed that one Care 
took a farm tractor to a tractor com 
pany to be overhauled and repaired 

“T won’t leave it unless you guar 
antee to put it in first-class shape sv 
it will do good work,”’ Carey told th: 
company. 

“We'll guarantee that, and if w: 
can’t do so we won’t charge you - 
cent,” the company assured him. 

*“And I haven’t the money to pay. 
so you'll have to take my note for the 
work.” 

“That'll be quite satisfactory, too.” 

“And you'll also have to agree not 
to transfer the note to anyone else, for 
I do not want my notes floating around 
like currency,” Carey protested. 

“Well, we'll agree to that. too. 1 
you insist upon it.” 

“All right, go to it and fix “er up as 
fast as you like.” 

The repairs were made, Carey signed 
the note. Before the ink was dry the 
tractor company discounted the note 
with a national bank where it kept an 
account and checked out the proceeds. 


Carey took his tractor home, and found 
that it had about as much power as é 
diplomatic protest from a navyless 
neutral. 

He bided his time, and, when the 
note fell due and the bank demanded 
payment, he refused to pay. 

“But we’re holders in due course. 
/ and you’ve got to pay,” the bank pro 
tested. 

“No, you can’t be holders in due 
course, for the tractor company agreed 
not to transfer the note to anyone.” 
Carey argued. 

“But we knew nothing about that 
| agreement. We cashed the note in 
| good faith, and we are not bound by 
any agreement between you and the 
company.” 

On this point the Court decided 1 
favor of the bank. 

“The note was executed and de 
livered as an actual obligation; it was 
not delivered conditionally nor to take 
effect on the happening of some future 
event, but absolutely. and to go intc 


effect at once. The promise not to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


transfer it did not make the title de- 
fective nor furnish any ground for a 
defense to the note,’”’ said the Court 
on this point. 

“That might be true if you did not 
know about the agreement, but you 
did,’’ Carey retorted. 

“We certainly did not, and this is 
the first we’ve heard of it,” the bank 
persisted. 

“You might not have had actual 
knowledge, but you knew legally, for 
the president of your bank is the 
president of the tractor company and 
your ‘cashier is the secretary of that 
company, so you’re legally chargeable 
with the knowledge of your own 
officers,’ Carey contended. 

On this point, also, the Court de- 
cided in favor of the bank, and laid 
cown the following rule: 

“The very tangible and workable 
rule has been established in this state 
that a bank is chargeable with knowl- 
edge possessed by its active officers 
pertaining to transactions within the 
scope of the bank’s business even 
though such knowledge is acquired in 
«nother transaction, if it appears that 
the knowledge is actually present in 
his mind while he is acting for the 
bank.” 

The following quotation from the 
judgment of the Court, and referring 
to the facts of this particular case, may 
uppear somewhat lengthy but will re- 
pay a careful perusal. 

“It does not appear that any officer 
of the bank ever had any actual knowl- 
edge of the transaction between Carey 
and the tractor company. The trans- 
action on the part of the company was 
conducted wholly by its manager, who 
is not claimed to have had any con- 
nection with the bank. 

“The day after receiving the note, 
the manager indorsed it in the usual 
way, deposited it in the bank, and the 
amount was placed to the credit of 
the company. This transaction on the 
part of the bank was conducted wholly 
by its cashier. He testified that he had 
no knowledge whatever of the consid- 
eration for the note or of the transac- 
tion in which it was taken; and that 
the tractor company made _ similar 
deposits almost daily which were ac- 
cepted by the bank and placed to the 
credit of the company in the usual 
course of business. 

“It does not appear that either the 
president or the cashier of the bank 
took any active part in the operation 
of the company, or had anything to 
do with the business transactions be- 
‘ween the company and its patrons. 
\t does appear that the cashier under- 
stood in a general way that the notes 
deposited by the company were taken 
‘or merchandise or repairs and that 
‘he company usually gave its customers 
a standard warranty. 

“But assuming that the cashier had 
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USE 


Loose Leaf 


Books 
Records 


Better Accounting and 35 


More 


Savings Depositors. 
Economyand Safety 
at theSameJime 


Each transaction with a depositor completed 
with the greatest possible speed; each teller 
handling more accounts; each account in its 
proper place, always accessitle with no chance 
of being misfiled; minimum amount of space 
used in vault and banking room; a swift, sure, 
instantaneous method of reference; an accurate 
proof and rapid trial balance. 


These are some of the advantages of the 

savings ledger plan which enable 
you to render better service to your savings 
depositors and thereby increases their number. 


And this is done with lower accounting costs 
and lower cost of installation and maintenance. 


Sign and send the coupon now for actual 
samples and complete description of this new 


and different savings ledger plan. 


KALAMAZOO 
LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 
mazoo, Michigan 


Send us the information about the 
“Kalamazoo Savings Ledger Plan.” 
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OPERATION 


Will Save Time 
. and Cut Costs 
for Your Bank! 


Here is what the Citizens Commercial and Savings 
Bank of Flint, Michigan, say: 


“‘We find it has many advantages over our old system, 
for with ONE OPERATION we get a very complete 
record for our liability file, tickler, note notice and register, 
where -with our old system we had to handle a note 
a great many times before our records were complete.” 


And this endorsement is practically what every 
one of the thousand users throughout the entire 
United States would say. 


Your Bank needs it—just as it needs every other 
modern device that makes for quicker, safer, surer 
work. Write for details and samples. 
You'll be surprised at the moderate cost 
of this system that will eliminate errors 
due to copying by removing the cause. 


Union Savincs Systems Co. 
“Good Things for Banks’’ LancasTER, Pa. 


CANADA: BUSINESS SYSTEMS LTD., 


TORONTO 


WINNING INTEREST THE YEAR ’ROUND 


' At low cost thru the mail, at your bank 
and in factories and offices. Big results 
from window display. 


‘ STRONGHART’S NEW 
O HANDY DIME SAVER 


Makes saving a fascinating game. Good 
for inactive and new accounts. 
USE THEM NOW! ASK FOR SAMPLE 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 
2940-2946 W. Lake Street CHICAGO 
STRONGHART SERVICE CORP., AFFILIATED 


Holds $3.00 in dimes. Illustrations 
and copy on three sides. Fits 
the pocket. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


actual knowledge of the special war- 
ranty in question and that this knowl- 
edge was the knowledge of the bank, 
this would not be sufficient to overcome 
the presumption that the bank was a 
holder in due course unless it was also 
shown that there had been a breach 
of warranty and that the cashier had 
knowledge of the breach when he took 
the note, or, at least, before the bank 
parted with the consideration for it. 

“It is only when the title of the person 
who negotiated the instrument is shown 
to have been defective that the 
Negotiable Instruments Act places on 
the transferee the burden of proving 
that he is a holder in due course. 
Proving a warranty and its breach, 
or a failure of consideration, does not 
show a defective title within the mean- 
ing of the act; and in order to sustain 
such defenses, the maker must prove 
not only awarranty and its breach or 
a failure of consideration, but also that 
the transferee had knowledge that the 
warranty had been breached or that 
the consideration had failed when he 
acquired the instrument or parted 
with the consideration for it. 

‘*‘Here no attempt was made to show 
that the bank or any of its officers 
had knowledge of the breach of war- 
ranty relied upon; and in fact this 
breach was not known even to Carey 
who had possession of the tractor until 
long after the bank had _ parted with 
the full consideration for the note.” 


A Question of Origin 


The textile world has recently been 
agitated by a suit brought by the 
Federal Trade Commission to restrain 
a manufacturer from using the term 
“English broadcloth” to describe ma- 
terial made in this country. 

The defendant claimed that the term 
was an established name for a particu- 
lar kind of fabric and did not neces- 
sarily designate the place of origin. 
Numerous instances were cited to 
prove the point. 

Learned council debated hotly the 
question of whether or not a bona fide 
Spanish omelet should be imported 
from Spain or lobster a_la, Newburg 
hail the village up the Hudson as its 
birthplace. It was pointed out that 
Old Duch Cleanser is not made in the 
Hague and that Paris Garters do not 
come from France. 

The argument was finally clinched 
by a reliable witness testifying that he 
had been able to obtain genuine Bronx 
cocktails in the neighborhood of Forty- 
second street. — The Wall Street Journal. 


Prizes for Research 


A series of prizes for research relat- 
ing to business development are being 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company. 
This is an unusual recognition of the 
value of research in this particular field. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


What Does the Driver Say? 


The driver's attitude toward his truck has a great 
deal to do with the cost and character of a store’s 
delivery service. The upkeep bills show very plainly 
whether he is “sold” or “sore.” 


Equipped with a Graham Brothers Truck, he is sold— 
for good. The experience of leading merchants proves 
that he likes its looks, its easy-riding qualities, its 
fast get-away in traffic, its rugged power. 


And above all, he has a wholesome respect for the 
same outstanding quality that appeals so strongly 
to the proprietors themselves —the truck's ability to 
keep going month after month and year after year, 
with practically no expenses for repairs. 


If you wish to make a safe recommendation to your 
merchant-friend, say Graham Brothers Truck. 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 1% Ton, $1325; f. o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Detroit Evansville 


utual Creamery, Company, 


Forty-three 


RAHAM BROTHERS 


DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS 


SOLD BY 
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Responsibility 
One who counsels how savings shall be invested, 


undertakes a service which involves great re- 
sponsibility. 


On the soundness ot his advice, in many cases, 
may depend whether investors will spend their 
declining years in comfort or in poverty. 


Investment counselors the country over, realizing 
this responsibility, are willing to recommend 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock. They know the Company’s standing as a 
public utility and its earnings record, and that 
fully one-half of the employees are purchasing 
ot have purchased stock in the company for which 
they work, thus insuring greater efficiency. 

Stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph, which de- 
rives most of its revenue from the Bell System, can be bought 
in the open market around 124. Since it pays 9% divi- 
dends, it nets over 7%. Full information on this Seven-per- 
cent-and-Safety investment will be sent on request. Write. 


“The People’s Messenger” 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


keeps its 50,000 readers posted on the latest and ! 
best in bank practice—through stories describing 
what other successful banks are actually doing. 

No reprints—no speeches-no personal “puffs” — 

no free or paid publicity in its reading columns. 
That’s the list of editorial “don’ts” for 
THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


It will pay you to ask us for further information. 
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Going to Market for 
Savings 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


tt aye new savings account plan of 
the Globe National Bank, Dep. 
ver, appealed to the Home Public 
Market of the same city because jt 
advertised in a very striking fashion 
the fact that patrons of concerns 
leasing space in the market saved 
money. Its appeal to the public, for 
reasons which will appear, was so great 
that the first day’s co-operative efiort 
netted the bank over 400 new accouiits, 
The plan will be repeated on future 
dates. 

Within the Home Public Mariet, 
called the leading enterprise of its 
kind in the United States, several 
scores of retailers in all lines -ell, 
mainly on a cash basis, to thrifty 
shoppers. The big day of the w eek 
is Saturday. On a recent Saturday, 
three leading grocery retailers, Piggly 
Wiggly, Pello’s Grocery and Quick 
Service Grocery, each presented all 
customers with a signed certificate 
worth $1.00. 

The plan was proposed by the bank, 
which found the Market people quickly 
appreciative of its possibilities. The 
certificate, a small slip, read: 

“The bearer having purchased mer- 
chandise in amount of $1.00 from the 
Pello’s Grocery Store at the Home 
Public Market is entitled to and shall 
receive ONE DOLLAR CASH to be 
deposited by said bearer on new sav- 
ings account with the Globe National 
Bank, Denver, and subject to terms 
and conditions governing such ac- 
counts.” 

This was signed, “Home Public 
Market,” with the facsimile signature 
of the president. The certificate was 
good for a period of twelve days. 

In the bank book issued to the 
grocery customer who took the cer- 
lificate to the bank, a second certificate 
was attached. This read: 

“This certificate will be credited as 
One Dollar by the Globe National 
Bank, Denver, Colorado, when depos- 
ited on account of savings numbered 
after the total balance of 
deposits on said book has been forty- 
nine dollars or more for a period of 
not less than twenty-six weeks, and 
may be withdrawn at the pleasure o/ 
the depositor after credit has been 
given.” 

The plan, it will be seen, is a very 
simple one. It turns on the adver- 
tising value of the “‘stunt’’ to the 
co-operating merchandise business. The 
Home Public Market’s page newspaper 
announcements the night before the 
“dollar day” were headed, ‘$5,000 
GIVEN AWAY FREE. This Meney 
Will be Distributed Through Pizgly 
Wiggly, Pello’s Grocery and Quick 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Service Grocery all day Saturday.” A 


sketch at one side depicted the Globe 
National Bank, with depositors stream- 
ing thither, and below it, “Shop to- 
morrow and every day at the Big 
Public Market. You will save on 
every purchase you make. Deposit 
your savings and watch them grow.’ 

“Through arrangement with the 
Globe National Bank, one of the 
strongest commercial and savings banks 
in Denver, you may now SAVE YOUR 
MARKET SAVINGS and the Big 
Home Public Market will give you the 
first silver dollar to deposit- to your 
ere dit.” 


‘Where Main Street Touches 
Wall 
(Continued from page 13) 


only equipped but willing and ready. 
| wire them for a quotation on a bond, 
some bond perhaps not at all well 
known and not generally quoted. 
Back comes a wire in half or three 
quarters of an hour and not with any 
of your ‘nominal quotations’ either. 
‘We will pay such-and-such a price for 
so-and-so-many of the bonds,’ the wire 
states; ‘we will sell at such-and-such a 
figure.” And when I go out and check 
it up with other houses I find that three 
times out of four the quotations in the 
wire are the closest, both on the bid 
and the asked side. 

“None of this ‘we think that we can’ 
or of this ‘we believe that we might’ 
stuff. It is their business to know the 
market and they do know the market. 
To go to them direct, I have found, is 
to save myself all the trouble of shop- 
ping around and trying to pick the 
least unsatisfactory out of a lot of 
vague and indefinite answers. 

“Why,” the Old Man ran on, “‘it 
was only a month or so ago that among 
some of the things that a relative who 
had died left my wife, I found ten 
shares of a tire manufacturing company 
out in Ohio. Usually these things are 
no good, thought I, but I’ll get Blank 
& Company on it anyway. I did. 
It was several hours before their reply 
came but when it did come it was to 
the effect that they could pay all of 
$2.50 a share for the stock. 

‘In one of the fits of caution that I 
have once in a while, I made up my 
mind to check it up and that night 
wrote three other firms asking them 
for quotations on the stock. One re- 
plied a couple of days later that there 
was no possible market for it whatso- 


ever. The two others at the end of | 


three or four days wrote back, one 
that the stock ‘might be sold’ at around 
$i a share, and the other that they 
were still ‘trying to get a quotation.’ 
I mentioned the matter to my people 
wien next I saw them in New York 
and was informed that my inquiry. 
besides being given to several of their 


An Officer’s Corner in the First National Bank, Jersey (ity, N. J.—A. C. Bossom, Architect 


Even the coin trucks that roll silently over 
Stedman Flooring cannot impair its beauty 


ND they are rolling :o and fro across it in many 

of the very largest and busiest banks in the country. 

The names of these institutions alone are compelling 

evidence of the superiority of Stedman Naturized Floor- 

ing. Read the list herewith, for instance; it mentions 
just a few. 

However interesting you may find these names, you 
will find the actual merits of the flooring they endorse 
even more interesting. In appearance, it is as impres- 
sive as marble; in durability, it is adamantean. Yet it 
is resilient and silent. 

Stedman Naturized Flooring is real rubber, reinforced 
with millions of minute web-like cotton fibres, subjected 
during vulcanization to terrific hydraulic pressure. Made 
in marble, granite, and tapestry effects—in tiles, square 
and rectangular, in long runners—browns, reds, grays, 
black—in all the formal splendor of a classic floor, or 
in an intimate blend of cozy warm mixtures in Nature’s 
own colorings. 

It will not dent, crack, or wear out. Soft, yet firm 
to the foot, it prevents slipping. Sanitary, with an im- 
pervious surface. Won't stain, easily cleaned—it re- 
quires no particular care. Simple to install—and the first 
cost, from 75¢ to $2.00 a square foot, is the ov/y cost. 


SOME 
TYPICAL STEDMAN 
BANK INSTALLATIONS 


Merchants Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Brockton Nat. Bank, Brockton, Mass. 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Ludlow Savings Bank, Ludlow, Mass. 
Chelsea Sav. banks, Norwich, Conn. 
Jewett City Sav. Bank Jewett, Conn. 
Colonial Trust, Waterbury, Conn 
Pittsfield Sav. Bank, Pittsfield, N.H. 
First Nat. Bank, Jersey City, N. J 
Union Trust Co. of N. J., Jersey dity, 


U.S. Trust Co., Fryeburg, Me. 
— National Bank, Long Island, 


First Nat. Bank of B’klyn, B kize, N.Y. 
Amalgamated Bank, New York © City 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Bank of Montreal, New ork City 
Chase National Kank, New York City 
Columbia Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York City 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York oy 
Mechanics & Metals Bank, Rae Y. City 
Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y. Cit; 
Mercantile Trost Y. ae 
New York Trust Company, N. a 
North River Sav. Bank, N.Y. € Og 
Seaboard National Bank, N. Y.City 
Federal Reserve Phila., Pa. 
Girard Trust Company, Phila., Pa. 
Pennsylvania Trust Co ading, Pa. 
SinkingSprings Bank, 


Nat. Bank of C ce, Provid 
Riggs Nat. Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Looks like Marble, feels like Velvet, wears like Iron. 


Write to us for samples and detailed information 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Reinforced Rubber Flooring, Sanitary Base, Wainscoting, Walls, 
Rugs, Table Tops, Shower Bath Mats, and other reinforced rubber surfacings 


SOUTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
DIRECT BRANCHES:— NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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The Woodlawn Trust and Savings Bank of Chicage 
( d January 1, 1923) 


HE above building is typical of the many 
splendid banking structures designed by 
the Weary and Alford Company during 
the past two years. The service rendered 
includes the design and layout of the entire 
building and banking quarters, with all structural, 
mechanical, electrical, vault and other engineer- 
ing work. Further views, with detailed infor- 
mation as to planning and cost are at your disposal. 


May we send you a copy of 
our portfolio, ‘‘The Work of 
Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 


Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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friends, had been put over each of 
their ten wires. 

“I suppose that the time and effort 
they spent on getting me that quotation 
of $2.50 a share for the stock was 
worth a number of times the whole 
value of the ten shares. But that 
made not the slightest difference to 
them. It was business, and business 
coming from a good customer. No 
trouble or expense was too much to 
get him exactly what he wanted.” 

““You spoke a little while ago about 
a young fellow that comes in here every 
once in a while and gives you the goss'p 
of the market. Do you figure that it 
is worth the business you give him in 
return?” 

“Oh, yes, I think it is well worth it. 
I wouldn’t go two feet on that young 
Crane’s advice about a bond, but 
what he tells me about what is going 
on down in the Street is often of very 
great value to me in forming my con- 
clusions. You remember this last 
issue of Smith & Jones debentures 
that everyone got so excited about 
when they came out and that turned 
out to be such a wretched flivver? 
Well, about a week before that issue 
came along, young Crane was in here 
telling me that the bonds were about 
to be put out. ‘And they won’t go, 
either,’ he remarked; ‘they'll never go 
in the world. Blank & Company’ — 
mentioning the name of a big firm with 
whom he seems to have close connec- 
tions—‘turned ’em down and advised 
all their friends to leave ’em alone. 
There’s a lot of fuss and noise about 
that issue and a lot of people think 
that it is going to be very sweet, but I 
can only tell you that if you take any of 
the bonds when they do come out, you 
will be good and sorry.’ 

“He was right about it as he gener- 
ally is about these things. I don’t 
believe that he knew the least thing 
about the issue; I doubt whether he 
even knew whether it was a debenture 
or a mortgage or what, but he did 
know the feeling of certain important 
interests toward it and was able to 
tip me off against something which I 
should in all probability otherwise have 
bought. I didn’t buy these bonds, I 
am glad to say. Within a few hours 
after the closing of that syndicate, the 
best bid was five or six points down.” 

“Well,” we reminded him, “you 
can’t expect a salesman to be a student 
of values, can you? You can’t expect 
a bond house to put that kind of a man 
out on the road.” 

“I don’t know,”’ said the Old Man, 
ruminating again; “I don’t know. 
Some of themseemto. I spoke to you 
a while back of old Clary, the man who 
really does know values and who gets 
business and good business out of me 
because of that fact and of that fact 
alone. If I ask him about the gossip of 
the Street, about what’s coming along, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


what is going well and what is not so 
good, he isn’t able to help me in the 
least. Doesn’t know anything about it. 
Doesn’t seem to care. 

‘‘But values —that’s a different prop- 
osition. Not so much on the new 
issues; he isn’t so strong in that direc- 
tion. But information with regard to 
the true value of the old-line stuff—in 
that regard, he’s absolutely there. My 
great regard for his judgment dates 
back, I think, to the time when they 
put out those Interboro 5s: at close to 
per. You remember that issue, of 
course. Everybody, including myself 
when I first heard of it, thought that 
it was the last word.in the way of 
safety and general desirability from an 
investment standpoint. 

But this Clary, he couldn’t see it for 
a minute; said he had spent weeks 
studying that situation; said that he 
didn’t care who put the bonds out or 
anything else, that he wouldn’t buy 
them with Confederate money. I 
laughed at him and didn’t take his 
advice. 

‘‘He’s the one that’s laughing now. 
That is, he would be if he were. 
capable of forcing a laugh on that 
solemn countenance of his. The An- 
nalist, I guess, is his favorite literary 
pabulum, the Chronicle his idea of light 
reading. That’s the sort of a bird he 
is. But he knows; oh, he knows. 
Wish there were more of them like 
him. They could all have some of 
my business.” 

“You have told me quite a little 
now, Mr. Hatch, about the ones that 
you do business with. How about the 
ones that you don’t?” 

“Lots of them come in here that I 
see,” snapped back the Old Man, 
that never get a nicRel’s worth of busi- 
ness from this bank. Take, for in- 
stance, the overdressed boy three or 
four years out of college, who comes in 
here talking not his bonds but his firm; 
to hear some of them, you would think 
that it was a privilege for us to be 
allowed to do business with the people 
herepresents. You ask him something 
about one of the bonds he is offering. 
He doesn’t know the least thing about 
it, but replies that his firm is always 
extremely careful about such matters 
and that the thing you are questioning 
must be absolutely all right. 

“One of them actually came in here 
the other day offering me a utility 
bond due in 1973, and when I asked 
him whether all franchises extended 
beyond that distant date, he replied 
that he represented ‘one of the biggest 
banks’ in the United States and that 
he guessed they knew what they were 
about with regard to the bonds they 
were offering! 

“T got really sore that time. “Young 
man,’ I told him, ‘you’re not asking 
me to buy a share in the profits made 
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BANK 


Is made in the form of a Miniature Home Beautifully Enameled 
in Brilliant Colors Constructed of Steel, Practical and Durable. 


Window, 
Actual Size : Lobby and 
Ne 
3\4inches long 
2% high Furnished 
Charge 


“4 HOME FOR SAVINGS” 
This Savings Device has proven its worth as it has brought and is 


bringing Accounts to Representative Financial Institutions through- 
out the country. Write for particulars. Send for a Sample. 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 
SERVICE TO BANK ERS 


€€48-56 W. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 


FOR EVERY DESK 


BANKERS NEED THIS |] | NEW CALENDAR DATING MACHINE 
BOOK That prints from Engraved Nickel Bronze Wheels. 


Throw Away the Old Grimy Rubber Stamp 


Th e And its ink pad and save your clothes, fingers 


, disposition and pocket book. 
Secret of Wealth 


STAMPS YOUR DATES 
FOR 20 YEARS 
By Franklyn Hobbs 
© 


Combined with 
DAILY CALENDAR 
FOR 20 YEARS 
An exposition of the philosophy 
and practice of acquiring wealth 
and the expe:ience of the ages in 


AT THIS WINDOW 
IS TODAY’S DATE 


the accumulation of money and ees eee 
property. Lever Lee 
Every banker and bank employe Gauge Plate Locates 
should read this book, which has Pekion = 
been pronounced the greatest book Practically Indestruct- 


ible and Will Last 


of the kind since Benjamin Frank- Many Years. 


lin wrote Poor Richard’s Almanack 


GUARANTEED. 
in 1782. 
© In Stock by Stationers 
an 

rds — 240 es — semi-deluxe 

Boards — pages — Always Prints 
Single copy postpaid anywhere $3 JAN 25 1925 <<] Sharp, Clear 
(Rates on hundreds and thousands) Fac-Simile Impression Impressions. 


. Y YOURS FOR FREE TRIAL Y 
Franklyn Hobbs & Company American Numbering Machine Co. 


by your precious bank; what you’re 
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ELLIOTT 


Addressin 
Machines 


Elliott Envelope Sealer $45 


“The simple, flexible, versatile, Business- 
Building System that has no limitations” 


Free 3 90k 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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asking me to do is to buy the bonds 
out of the selling of which they make 
those profits. Even so, I could 
hardly get him to yo. ‘We think very 
highly of these bonds!’ — that was what 
he was saying as he went out through 
the door. 

“Another one of the kind that can 
never sell me anything is the young 
fellow who comes in here without any 
definite or exact knowledge about the 
bonds he wantsmetobuy. Generalities, 
nothing but vague generalities—how 
often do they seem to be the salesman’s 
sole stock in trade! But I can tell ’em 
now; I’ve gotten so that I can tell that 
kind after the first few minutes of con- 
versation. ‘Leave your circular and I 
will look it over and consider the mat- 
ter,’ that is what I give them; and nine 
times out of ten that is the end of it. 

““Give some of them credit though, 
for a sense of humor even though they 
don’t know anything about their busi- 
ness. ‘If by any chance that circular 
that I gave you should happen to get 
into the wastebasket,’ one of them said 
to me the other day as he turned to go 
out, ‘take your wastebasket and lock 
it up in the vault!’ 

““Yes,”’ —Old Man Hatch reached for 
his hat, — “‘it’s quite a responsibility to 
run the investment account of a bank, 
even a bank of this size. There isn’t 
much demand for commercial money 
up around here and our bond account 
is one of our principal sources of earn- 
ings. Bond market fluctuations make 
a big difference in the statement we 
are able to show our stockholders at 
the end of the year. Quite a responsi- 
bility to buy not only the right things 
but to buy at the right time. 

““Anyone who can help me do it” 
—he reached over and snapped - off 
the green light over his desk—‘“‘is 
welcome to my time, as much of my 
time as he wants. And to at least 
some of my business.” 


Resurrection of Dead 
Accounts 


By B. J. EVANS 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


N INCREASE of 30 per cent in the 

balance of 2,000 dormant accounts 

in our Savings Department was the 

result of a year’s campaign—twelve 

savings booklets, sent one each month 
under first-class postage. 

The 5,000 accounts first selected in- 
cluded not only dormant, but hope- 
lessly dead ones, on which no deposit 
had been made for four months or 
longer. The majority of them had 
been neglected or forgotten not months 
but years. Quite naturally the post- 
office returned hundreds of the book- 
lets, after fruitless attempts to find the 
correct addresses, but 2,000 depositors 
received the full treatment. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Such results are highly satisfactory 
when viewed from any angle. Par- 
ticularly are they remarkable when 
the temperament of Kansas City is 
considered. In the heart of the 
greatest new wealth-producing sec- 
tion of the country, where money 
comes easy and goes easier, any in- 
crease in savings is viewed by bankers 
as gratifying. 

Previous analysis of our Savings 
Department had shown a startlingly 
large percentage of accounts carried 
balances below the minimum at which 
the bank could make a profit. Every 
possible way of appealing to these 
depositors and stimulating their inter- 
est in savings was considered. They 
were already “sold” on our bank— 
their names on our books proved that. 
And they once had the savings ide: — 
their deposits proved that. What they 
needed was encouragement and cu'!ti- 
vation. 

Happily, the twelve booklets were 
selected as being the best medium. 
Wishing, however, to make the iest 
first before any great expense was in- 
volved and to make it as severe as 
possible, we chose only the most 
desperate accounts. The twelve book- 
lets were prepared as human interest 
stories, not sermons. Profound utter- 
ances on thrift, and dismal warnings 
have long since proved unresultful, but 
happy happenings of real people have 
an universal appeal. And the practical 
part of these stories was that they 
contained directions showing the reader 
how to obtain the same happiness— 
simple and sensible economies which 
a family may practice, with no hint of 
self-denial or stinginess. 

Getting what you want, treated in 
different ways, is the theme of a nunm- 
ber of the booklets. In one case the 
thing most desired is a_ thousand 
dollars. The people saving for it, find 
to their surprise that it is so much 
easier than they had ever dreamed. 
He —that is, the husband in the case — 
declares that ““We saved it because 
we wanted to. The reason we have 
never saved before was not that we 
couldn’t; we wouldn’t.” 

An impression of the content of 
these human interest stories may be 
gathered from titles such as, “‘Some- 
thing You, Already Know’’, “Bill and 
Bill’s-Place’’, ““Ma’s Fur Coat”, ““Gum- 
drops and Farms” and “Anybody 
That’ll Take a Dare.” In dollars and 
cents, this is one of the most profitable 
campaigns we have ever conducted. 
Addressograph lists are now being 
prepared for a continuation of the culti- 
vation of savings accounts. But this 


time it will be for all savings depositors 
having a balance under $150. 

If it brought the dead to life, it 1s 
reasonable to expect active accounts 
to grow even better than 30 per cent 
when given the same stimulus. 
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CLEARING 


That Gift of a 


Million Dollars 


By W. E. WALKER 


First National Bank— Central Wisconsin Trust Company 
Madison, Wis. 


O STRICTLY publicity feature we 
have ever used in the press aroused 

the genuine interest in Madisonthatour 
last feature aroused. The newspaper 


announced in a seven column headline . 


that it had executed a gift of a million 
doliars to the City of Madison and 
deposited the principal at our bank. 

\ three column cut of our Savings 
Department where the deposit was 
ma‘ie appeared on the front page with 
the story. 

‘. here was only one qualification to 
the newspaper’s million dollar offer. 
namely, that the money should not be 
aveilable until 2309. The gift was 
made by depositing $10 in a savings 
account at the First National Bank— 
Central Wisconsin Trust Company 
with the provision that the money 
should -be allowed to accumulate at 
3 per cent interest compounded semi- 
annually until it would amount to a 
million dollars. No additions are to 
be made to the principal. We figured 
it would take somewhat over 386 years 
for $10 to become a million at 3 per cent. 

Not only did the bank derive con- 
siderable benefit from this feature but 
the publicity reacted just as favorably 
for the publication. In fact, it was 
an even better feature for the news- 
paper than it was for the bank. 

From our own point of view, however, 
the feature had a big influence in visu- 
alizing the rapid growth of money. It 
also benefited the trust company, for 
in appointing the Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company to execute such a 
trust, it emphasized the solidity, the 
performance of trust companies as 
executors of estates. The picture of 
this same trust company on the job 
386 years and ever longer in the future 
to carry out the terms of the trust, 
made an indelible impression on the 
mind’s eye of the public. 

Of more importance is the fact that 
our institution received the official 
stamp of approval from the news- 
paper. The publication had banking 
business to transact and chose this bank. 

In addition, people talked about 
the unique feature and about the bank 
for several days. They did our adver- 
tising for us. 

And I don’t believe anyone could 


have read the story of the $10 actually 


growing into a million without saying 
to himself, ‘““Gosh, how much faster 
thal would grow if they added $10 
every month or every week. And I 
could do that. I ought to be able to 
accumulate at least several thousand 
before I get old,” or words to that effect. 
When the announcement of the gift 


appeared, the question naturally arose 
as to what the trustees would decide to 
do with the million in 2309. The city 
has shown an increase of about 40 per 
cent in population during the past 
decade. What would the population 
be in 2309? Would Madison have anew 
city hall by that time? And whatabout 
an auditorium? Perhaps we would be 
communicating with Mars in 386 years. 

There was opportunity for a_ rich 
display of imagination. And the news- 
paper capitalized the opportunity in 
reader interest by announcing in its 
next edition that it would award sev- 
eral cash prizes for the best suggestions 
as to what might be accomplished with 
the million dollars in 2309. Hundreds 
of suggestions were received and scores 
of them published over a period of two 


weeks. Run prominently in connec-— 


tion with the suggestions was a prefaced 
announcement that the fund was placed 
on deposit at the First National Bank. 

Here is the first story as it was run 
below the picture of our savings de- 
partment on the day the announce- 
ment of the gift appeared: 


The Capital Tines on Saturday gave 
$1,000,000 to the city of Madison. 

The Capital Times has given this fund 
to the city of Madison with the under- 
standing that it is to be used for purposes 
designed to make Madison a bigger and 
better community. Trustees will be named 
for the fund and it will be administered b 
men with vision and judgment who will 
use the fund for the best interests of this 
community. 

The Capital Times makes but one reser- 
vation to this magnanimous offer: 

The fund will not be available to the 
~~ of Madison until the year 2309. 

n Saturday, William Dawson, repre- 
senting the Capital Times deposited $10 
with the Savings Department of the First 
National Bank. Specific instructions were 
=~ to the bank on the way in which the 
und is to be handled and the conditions 
laid down by the Capital Times have been 
accepted by the bank. 

The $10 is to be left in the savings 
department of the bank. The $10 will 
draw 3 per cent interest and will be com- 

ounded semiannually. We are advised 

y expert accountants of the bank, who 
have figured laboriously over the matter, 
that the $10 compounded semiannually at 
2 per cent will amount to $1,000,000 in 
3309. In 386 years, the $10 deposited by 
the Capital Times on Saturday will amount 
to $1,000,000. 

The Capital Times has retained attor- 
neys to draw up a document that will give 
directions for the administration of the 
fund in 2309. This document will be 
placed on record. Further details will 
appear tomorrow. 


Then followed the contest announce- 
ment on the next day and the most 
interesting suggestions daily thereafter 
fora fortnight. The announcement of 
prize winners concluded the event. 


any erasure, no matter how 
slight it may be, is instantly 
noticeable on this chemically- 
composed safety paper when 
any acid or ink eradicator is 
used to remove or alter the 
original inscription. 


_ There is no way in which 
the slightest alteration can be 
made on 


Indemnity 
Safety Paper 


without at once destroying 
the surface; therefore, you 
are assured of absolute protec- 
tion when you order checks 
and other transferable, nego- 
tiable paper printed on this 
safety paper. 


Your lithographer can fur- 
nish this absolutely safe safety 
paper in two grades: Indem- 
nity Check and Indemnity 
Safety, one slightly tougher 
than the other but both basic- 
ally the same and giving 
equal protection, and in six 
colors. Order it—it pays to 
be safe. Specimen copies sent 
free upon request. Write for 
them today. 
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‘THE Coin Controlled Clock keeps excel- 
lent time for twenty-four hours, then re- 
winding is necessary. And it is impossible 
to rewind it until a nickel, dime or quarter is 
first inserted. This means that, if the clock 
is to be of service as a tiniekeeper, the owner 
is compelled to add something to his savings 
every single day. Pennies and bills will not 
operate the clock but both can be deposited. 


The Coin Controlled Clock secures the highest 
type of saver. The very ones who would be 
the least interested in a small home-safe for 
themselves, but who are in position to save 
the most—the housewife, the business man, 
want this attractive and useful saving device 
on s ght. A $5.00 initial deposit is necessary 
to get it. Then, our Proven Plan of distri- 
bution fully protects the bank for the full 
value of the Clock at all times. 


The Coin Controlled Clock is Uncon- 
ditionally Guaranteed for Two Years 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


The Coin Clock Service Co. 
The Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Without obligation, 


lease send a sample Coin 
Clock and full details 


your Proven Plan of distri- 


pone can do not place order we will return the 
Officer 
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The Economic Meaning of Thrift 


(Continued from page 15) 


wasteful attitude, harming the in- 
dividual as well as the group. 

But the outstanding types of waste- 
fulness are found in the expenditure 
of money, in the utilization of goods 
and in the employment of savings in 
unwise investments. 

Extravagance in expenditure con- 
stitutes waste for the individual be- 
cause the return is, in the long run, less 
than would be the case were the ex- 
penditures carefully arranged. The 
needs of the future are sacrificed for the 
trivial pleasures of the present. IIl- 
planned expenditure implies an in- 
ability properly to understand, or an 
inability to act upon a proper under- 
standing of, relative values. For ex- 
ample, the sacrifice of nourishing food 
and of proper living conditions in order 
to spend more on display is essentially 
unthrifty. 

Wasteful utilization of materials, 
clothing, supplies, foods, and so on, in 
the home, in the shop, in the school and 
elsewhere is widely prevalent in our 
country. It has been said that a French 
family could maintain itself on what 
an American family throws away. A 
selfish surrender to the demands of 
style, and empty competition in dis- 
play of finery, jewelry, and so on, lead 
to great loss in three directions. 
First, there is the sacrifice of more im- 
portant goods which the same money 
could buy. Second, good material is 
cast aside merely because it no longer 
serves for display purposes. Third, 
there is a using up of goods and mate- 
rial in one direction when they might 
render greater usefulness in some other 
direction. 

Lastly, in connection with waste in 
the individual’s control may be men- 
tioned the failure properly to safe- 
guard and invest savings. It often 
happens that people will save very 
carefully only to lose their savings in 
insecure places. Burying treasure 
under a coal pile or hiding it in an old 
stove is a dangerous as well as wasteful 
way of saving it. Many have learned 
this to their grief. Then even though 
this method of “saving” be avoided, 
enormous losses are incurred by im- 
patient investors who turn over to 
unscrupulous individuals or companies 
large sums for so-called “investment” 
in “get-rich-quick” schemes of an 
unsound character. These wasted 
investments run into hundreds of mil- 
lions in the United States every year. 

Social thriftlessness appears in many 
directions. Waste in lumbering, min- 
ing, agriculture and other fields, due to 
a desire to get quick results without 
reference to the future, has reached 
disquieting proportions in the United 
States. We cut down trees without 
planting others to take their places, 
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Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read. do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chip Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their “aaa in elegance; 
character and legibility. 
Our Book “‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour 
and minute time 
record of every 
visit to your safe 


deposit vaults. 
The Kastens 
Time Stamp 

Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 19I7 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424W27thSt. New YorkCity,N.Y. 
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Handsome 
As 
Bank-notes 


When you offer A-B-A Cheques to 
your customers you are offering them 
the finest travelers’ cheques made, — 
cheques manufactured from the best 
of paper and printed from plates 
created by the most highly skilled 


engravers in the world. 


Crisp, clean, and handsome as bank- 
notes, A*B-A Cheques have never 
been successfully counterfeited. 
They are the official travel funds of 
the American Bankers Association, 
enjoying international prestige. 


Sold in compact wallets in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, 50, 
and $100 by more than 10,000 
banks and trust companies in 
the United States and Canada. 
Ask for A-B-A Cheques at 
your bank. 


For literature and information 
write to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK PARIS 


“Controlled Circulation” 


as it applies to the distribution of 
The Burroughs Clearing House is a 
phrase that shou'd receive the serious 
consideration of every advertiser 
interested in the development of 
immediate business. 


Make us prove that the 50,000 copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House 
are sent to every bank and trust 
company in the United States. 


leaving a denuded and stump-filled 
countryside, which can with difficulty 
be adapted to other purposes. We 
extract our mineral products hastily, 
neglecting timbering and the proper 
care of the mine, often taking out only 
the richest ores or the thickest veins, 
leaving behind poorer ores which future 
generations would prize highly but 
which our descendants will have diffi- 
culty in recovering, because of our 
careless mining methods of today. Our 
agriculture today tends to exhaust the 
fertility of the soil instead of conserving 
it. We neglect such conservatism, also, 
because of our failure adequately to 
provide drainage, irrigation, regulation 
of streams, and so on. Attention may 
in this connection be called also to our 
tendency to allow to run by, unutilized, 
enormous resources in water power. 

Another important source of waste 
has been the improper organization and 
co-ordination of industry. Modern in- 
dustry has become more and more 
complicated as a result of specializa- 
tion. Specialization can effect its 
maximum advantage only when all the 
elements involved are brought to- 
gether in effective co-operation. The 
most glaring abuse here probably 
arises in connection with marketing 
and financing. Our farmers continu- 
ally complain of the small percentage 
of the final selling price of goods which 
comes to them. Much of this complaint 
is, perhaps unjustified owing to the 
farmer’s failure to realize that the 
process of wealth production depends 
just as much upon transporting goods 
to the market, handling them properly 
in the market, and financing the opera- 
tions in the meantime, as it does upon 
the actual raising of the crops on the 
farm. Nevertheless, when one con- 
siders the peaches and pears left on the 
trees to rot and the corn burned as fuel, 
one is forced to admit that there is an 
enormous slack which a more intelli- 
gent policy of co-ordination would 
take up. 

Coupled with this consideration is 
the narrower one of lack of efficiency 
in detail methods. There is large 
waste in farming, manufacturing, com- 
merce and finance, simply because 
large numbers of individuals are going 
about their work in an inefficient man- 
ner. The waste here implied is not 
necessarily due to indifference on the 
part of individuals, but mostly perhaps 
to ignorance. More extensive educa- 
tion along both general and special 
lines points the way to greater effi- 
ciency here. 

Mention must also be made of the 
avoidable interruptions that often 
affect the processes of production 
through crises, strikes, lock-outs and 
thelike. It is, of course, not contended 
that the process of production must be 
feverishly carried on apart from its 
contribution to human welfare. The 
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HECKS on 
National Safety 
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This sure protec- 
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lished beyond doubt. 
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“Operates Like A Vault Door” 


The Safe Deposit Box . 
You Will Eventually Instal—And Why! 


THE constant demand for greater security, greater ease of installation and quicker 

delivery has made the manufacture of safe deposit boxes a distinct art. This 
development has made specialized, and not “incidental” safe deposit box manufacture 
worthy of serious consideration. Specialization by Invincible engineers has developed the 
first and only safe deposit box to be listed as standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


We have concentrated all our resources—mental, moral, physica! and financial—on the 


making of Safe Deposit Boxes. We do only 
that one thing—and do it well! Asa result 
INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes differ 
from all others. Every difference is a valuable 
feature for safety and ease of installation. 


Operating Features 


and door-sledging. 


Lock Nos. 3 and 4. Top Loc 
door, prevent prying. 


‘*Safe Deposit Box Specialists’’ 


Lock No. 1. A fixed barrier; stops lock-punching 


Lock No. 2. Fourteen tumbler, double cylinder, non- 
ickable lock, in bronze case, with corrugated 
iberty silver renter’s key. (Requiring guard key.) 

k and Bottom Lock 

Bolts that operate like the bolts of your vault 


Sectional Construction—Prompt Delivery 


INVINCIBLE Boxes give greatest known protection, 
are delivered the day you want them—and are easily 
and quickly installed. All sections inter-member to 
form any size unit you want. Additional boxes shi 

as you need them. Write today for full information. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


832 26th Street, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


The First Safe Deposit Box to be Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


A decision handed down by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, in the action brought 
by the Flexlume Sign Co. against the 
Opalite Sign Co. and the Mid-City 
Electrical Tarde Co., sustains the 

atent covering the manufacture of 

exlume double-faced electric signs, 
in which are used raised white glass 
letters. This is a final decision and 
provides for an injunction and ac- 
counting. 


In the course of the decision the 
Court says: 
**One can hardly escape the impres- 
sion that the appellee’s entry into this 
field, its adoption of this name (Opalite) 


and its manufacture of appellant’s 
patented product were not in good faith. ’’ 


27 KAIL STREET 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals sam 
Validity of Patent on 


FLEXLUME ELECTRIC SIGNS 


—— 


This Means— 


That the Flexlume Corporation, the 
originator of the widely known double- 
faced electric signs, using raised white 
glass letters, is finally confirmed in its 
exclusive right to manufacture and sell 
the same. 

That manufacturing and using of 
double-faced signs made in violation 
of the rights of the Flexlume Corpora- 
tion as determined by the decision of 
the Federal Court of Appeals, arc 
chargeable with infringement. 

That the Flexlume Corporation will 
continue to protect its patent rights 
and proceed against any who mav 
infringe them. 

This announcement is published to 
warn the public against buying signs 
which infringe the Flexlume patent. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THe BuRROUGHs 


whole end of production is welfare. 
Strikes are often justified both in their 
purposes and in their results. But 
wiser policy with respect to labor, and 
sounder public policy touching the 
underlying causes of crisis and depres- 
sion, could greatly reduce the interrup- 
tions of industry from these causes. 

Other considerations in this field 
relate to governmental extravagance 
and inefficiency. These are importan 
forms of social waste and involve man\ 
questions. Better budgetary methods. 
more careful balancing of govern. 
mental receipts and expenditures, the 
bringing together of the whole budge! 
under one control and more orderly 
planning in public expenditures, taxa- 
tion and loans, would greatly reduce 
waste. On the one hand, public loans 
are often used to provide funds whic) 
should be raised by taxation. On the 
other hand, the proceeds of inheritance 
taxes, taxes on capital already accumv- 
lated, are often used for ordinary 
governmental expenditure. The pro- 
ceeds of taxes on accumulated capit«! 
should be expended for capital pur- 
poses, such as road building or other 
permanent public improvements. 
They may even be invested by the 
state and the proceeds used for various 
public purposes. 

Just as there are individual and 
social wastes, so there are individual 
and social gains from thrift. 

The immediate effect of thrift upon 
the individual is its influence upon his 
outlook for the future. The assurance 
of having a fund at hand available for 
emergencies gives strength, peace and 
efficiency. It is provision against the 
rainy day; it is provision against old 
age; best of all, it gives the individual 
an independence, a consciousness of 
power which adds dignity .to his 
character, which leaves him a free man. 
The man with nothing to fall back 
upon is less easily a courageous citizen 
than the same man would be if he had 
a substantial body of savings to draw 
upon. Rational thrift, practiced from 
the point of view of proper balancing of 
present and future needs, stimulates an 
individual’s intelligence and strength- 
ens his character. 
kind, moreover, makes an individual a 
better member of the social group. 
The thrifty man is interested in public 
order and sound government. He is 
not likely to be easily influenced by mob 
appeals. 

The social benefits of thrift are 
naturally as varied as the types ol 
wastefulness referred to above. 
outstanding importance, however, 
the relation of thrift to capital accu- 
mulation. Our productive system is 
one based upon specialization — upon 
division of labor. But an elaborate 
development of division of labor «s- 
sumes the willingness of people ‘o 
forego present consumption in ihe 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


e. interest of increased future production. ¢ ! 
ar It rests upon the production of costly 
* and elaborate machines which take 
‘ time to make. What is known as capi- 
he talistic production is a system under The Lancaster 
8 which the processes are highly spe- Save-A-Coin-A-Day 
p- cialized, and in which the productive 
ld operation is long drawn out. In the Thrift Bank } 
ue iong run, however, it yields a total far sdes Benk . 
greater than would be possible under Provides 
ni » system of direct production. a successful means 0 
By But factory, machinery, and raw securing new Savings 
transformed Accounts and an effec- 
ished goods represents somebody’s tive method ofkeepin 
he wealth tied up. Somebody must be accounts active Ae ' 
se willing so to tie up his wealth and to fitabl 
rly postpone present consumption. In prontable. | 
ca- other words. the greater the emphasis The exclusive patented 
ce that is placed upon “saving” as against SAVE-A-COIN-A-DAY 
he »vailable for industry. force forinteresting the 
ce The greater the amount of capital public in saving and in 
W- that can be provided by saving, the creating the Savings 
ry more minute can the division of labor Habit. 
be. This means a growing efficiency 
tal in the organization of industry, a more Descriptive circular on hac aad 
a successful harnessing of the forces of Correspondence invited | 
er nature, a greater abundance of con- 
ts. ' Page Bank-Extension Service Notice: Territory is now being 
to Distributors for Middle West allotted, inquiries invited from 
128 N. Wells Street - CHICAGO, ILL. Salesmen and Distributors. | 
be the return to labor. No group in The Edmund S. Lancaster Co., Manufacturers, 604 Mission Street, San Francisco 
society is more concerned with the 
ua 
re capital than is the body of $ SAVE-A-COIN-A-DAY $ 
20n This point must not be overlooked. = 3 
on Saving does not involve the permanent . KN AL UMINU C 
ce foregoing of consumption. We save M | 
in the present, we postpone consump- D 
a tion in the present, in order that we ' } ' 
the may consume more abundantly in the magne — an ep OSt t ray Ss 
old future. Time is the essence of capital. % syeyos \ HECK and Deposit Trays 
ual If an individual postpones consump- \=-==== have earned their place in 
of better Bank Bookkeeping 
‘ tion only for a few years, or even for a through their great service and | 
his few months, and then withdraws his convenience to thousands of pro- | 
om’ savings for consumption purposes, gressive Banks in all parts of the i 
ack there is, nevertheless, in the interval 
zen an addition to the social fund of capi- Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
had tal. Where large numbers do this a Mon will render even greater and more 
raw permanent social fund of capital is — Cast extended service, because they are 
created. A considerable proportion of 
80 the funds in our savings banks is simply Olive Green ALUMINUM 
this fatto id more than offset by the d ze yet light and portable; will last a business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
al a posit ad tthers, ant on the feadeid the ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 
hie savings banks in most progressive 
og communities represent a permanent American Bankers Specialty Company | 
mob hed has || Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors ) Dime Bank Building 
adduced concerning the relation 
a of thrift to prosperity it may be said : : 
s of No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
s be . that on the one hand must be reckoned M l Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
) all the gains that will come from an osier Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest way for book- 
r, Is elimination of individual and _ social ing Dresses. Consiate "of felt) pad 
ag wastefulness. On the other hand there Time Lock Safe aicke Ee ie 
are the gains from saving. Saving 12 for'$7.20.. Gold Plated, $2.60." 
upon contributes in a large way to the de- AT REASONABLE PRICE 
ante velopment of specialization and divi- Inquire ree Cos 
Pas sion of labor, to the harnessing of the Scarsdale National Bank satisfied 
e Pe. lorces of nature to large-scale capital- Scarsdale, N. Y. FVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
istic production. 1051 ‘V. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 
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Weston Record Paper 


—like stable government, maintains its prestige by 
rendering unfailing service under stress and _ strain. 
National or business records made on Byron Weston 
Linen Record Paper will always endure. 


OTHER FAMOUS WESTON PRODUCTS: 


DEFIANCE BOND—expressly for policies, doc- 
uments, certificates and commercial stationery. 
TYPOCOUNT is a special—the original paper 
for machine bookkeeping. Made with stiff 
grain to stand upright in tray binders. 


FLEXO—fist grade ledger paper, made with 
hinge, to secure flat-opening loose-leaf books. 


WAVERLY LEDGER is a medium priced, gen- 
eral utility paper, good for blank books, printed 
forms, stationery and all intermediate points. 


WRITE for samples of the B-W Lines. You 


can use them profitably in your business 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 


On: GRAPHOTYPE MACHINE made by the Addressograph 
Company. Electrically operated, alternating current. 
Equipped with pica type, 80 characters, capitals -and 


small letters. 
used very little. 


Was purchased in 1919, but has been 
We will sell for $250 F. O. B. Detroit. 


Advertising Department 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


MICHIGAN 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Lawyer Worthy of 
His Hire 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


E annual meeting of the share- 

holders of the Elindale Bank was 

a stormy one, and Shareholder Peter- 

son from the “North Ridge,” led the 
storming party. 

“Nearly a year ago the bank de- 
cided to sell the Juniper plant that had 
been on our hands for months for 
$6,000,” he began. “A minority of 
the shareholders, including myself, 
were opposed to this move.” 

“You certainly were,”’ the chairman 
agreed. 

“And we employed a lawyer and put 
an injunction on the sale, and won 
out—” 

“And we got $2,000 more for the 
property when we did sell,”’ one of the 
minority interrupted. 

“Then what more do you want?” 
the chairman demanded. 

“When we started the injunction 
suit the bank employed Lawyer Car- 
son,” Peterson went on. “Carson lost 
the suit, and now I notice that he’s 
sent the bank a bill for $500 for his 
services. 

**Now, I contend that if the minority 
of a bank starts a suit, and the 
majority fights it, then the bank’s not 
bound to pay the bill for fighting the 
losing suit. Let the majority pay it 
personally I say, and if the bank pays 
this bill we’ll get another injunction.” 

On this point, however, Shareholder 
Peterson was wrong, as the general 
rule is that the officers of a corpora- 
tion may legally employ a lawyer to 
fight an unsuccessful suit with the 
minority shareholders, and pay him 
out of the corporation funds. 

In a recent decision of a case identi- 
cal with that involving the share- 
holders of the Elindale Bank, the 
Wisconsin Court says on the point: 

“Whenever the right of a corpora- 
tion, or its duly constituted repre- 
sentatives, to do a particular thing 
proposed to be done, is challenged by 
an opposing minority of its members 
or representatives, acting reasonably 
and honestly, such majority and ol- 
ficers have the moral and legal right 
to stand by their judgment in the mat- 
ter, and it is their duty to the corpo- 
ration to do so if they reasonably and 
in good faith suppose the interests of 
the organization require it, and if that 
brings upon the corporation and its 
governing officers, or the major por- 
tion of them, an efficient challenge to 
defend in court, it is their right and 
duty to respond to the attack. Such 
defense is unavoidable unless the domi- 
nating membership and _ representa- 
tives, whenever their authority may 
be challenged by the minority, submit 
to the latter.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Prudence is the Word in the : 
Credit Situation 


(Continued from page 26) 


which may properly cause worry. Sup- 
pose we take the level of prices at the 
close of the war (end of 1918) as 200 
per cent of 1913 prices: From the 
beginning of 1919 to May 1920, when 
reaction set in, there was a further 
a‘vance of about 70 points, high level 
being reached with a figure of 270. 
A‘ter the reaction had occurred, prices 
fell to about 138. Today they are 
about 170—an advance of about 30 
points. According to some indexes the 
a’vanee is 35 points. Perhaps it is 
net too much to say that. there has 
been an increase from the point of 
departure of about one-half as much 
as occurred during the inflation of 
1919-20. This movement is also in- 
cicasing in speed, and it is the opinion 
of some well-informed manufacturers 
that price levels cannot be marked up 
much further without shortening con- 
sumption. As against this, is the fact 
that wages are very high and employ- 
ment general, so that there is a good 
distribution of vigorous buying power 
which in a measure offsets the effect 
of these rising prices. On the other 
hand, conservative banking authorities 
hold that the rising prices and the 
great expansion of credit which have 
occurred during the past year have 
gone so far as to outstrip production, 
or in other words, their view is that 
when production is at a maximum, as 
it practically is today, further expan- 
sion of credit is harmful, because it 
does not result in a corresponding en- 
largement of business, but only results 
in raising the prices of the existing 
supply of goods. There is truth in 
this argument; and, in so far as it is 
sound, it suggests the possibility of 
disaster to follow from further increases 
‘of prices and expansion of trade. 

It is a striking fact, in the present 
condition of things, that so little re- 
liance has thus far had to be placed on 
the Reserve banks. These institutions 
have lately had only about $900,000,000 
of bills on the average in their com- 
bined portfolios. This is very small as 
compared with the total amount of 
loans of member banks, and means 


that the members up to date have been | 


well able to take care of themselves. 
The enormous inflow of gold which has 
occurred since the war has made it 
possible to pay off bank obligations. 
Thus a great expansion of loans has 
been made possible without showing 
itself in the form that would ordinarily 
have been exhibited—as re-discounts 
or borrowings at Reserve banks. This 
has caused a false sense of security to 
develop, and has made many persons 
feel that there was no limit to what 
the banking system of the country 
could do at a pinch. The fact is that 


Fifty-five 


This Hall Mark identi- 
fies every GUTH product. 


Concealite installation in teller’s cage 


of the West End Savings and Trust 


Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Concealites are used 


TYPE S-10615 
With cross - rippled 
polished sheet alum- 
inum reflectors — for 
standard 25 


18-inch or shorter. 
Steel, $9.00; Brass 
or Bronze, $12.00. 


Sections over 18-in., 

r foot, Stee! $6.00; 
Brass or Bronze, 
$8.00. 


The Perfect Light for 
Bank Cage Illumination 


Concealite is the ideal light 
wherever close and continued 
application is necessary. It pro- 
vides a flood of soft, uniform 
illumination at all points of the 
working surface of desks and 
change plates, and its perfect 
diffusion of light eliminates all 
glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and 
other objects. All the light is 
directed at useful angles — and 
its source is either concealed or 
outside the vision of one work- 
ing at the table or desk. Write 
for Concealite catalog giving 
complete details. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, ST. Louis, U. S. A. 
Formerly St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and Brascolite Co. 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago 


New Orleans New York 


Cincinnati 


Detroit 


Los Angeles 
Omaha 


Minneapolis j 
Philadelphia Seattle 


Special Offer 


3 MacGregor 
Books | 


“‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank 
Advertising”’ 
400 pages, clothbound, profusely 
illustrated. A complete guide- 
book to successful financial 
advertising 


“‘The New Business Department”’ 


The intensive cultivation of 
present customers and the sys- 
tematizing of efforts to secure 
new ones 


“The Book of Thrift’’ 


This book has been called the 
“20th Century Poor Richard” 
Every savings banker needs it - _$1.62 


Total, - - $7.87 
ALL FOR $7.00 


These helpful books by T. D. MacGregor 
sent on approval to any bank 
or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
71 Murray St. New York City 


Close Attention 


OLLEC-. 
TIONS 
must have 
close atten- 
tion. Drafts 
mus be ¥ 
rompt re- 
ersistently 
ollowed up. 


The Collection Depart- 
_ment of the “U&P” tries 
to do its work so capably 
as to win the confidence 
of the forwarding bank 
and the good-will of the 


drawees. 


UNION & PLANTERS 
Bank & TRUST 
CoMPANY 
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A Small 
Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 
Now Available 


The ready and general acceptance of the $500 
Traveler Cheque Exchange Order, added to the 
American Express Traveler Cheque System two 
years ago, has suggested a still further development 
along the line of convenience in carrying large 
sums of money safely when travelling. 


The new issue is the 


$250 TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
EXCHANGE ORDER 


These Exchange Orders—in $500, and now in $250 


amounts, are identical in the service rendered. 


They eliminate the necessity of carrying a large 
number of cheques of smaller denominations. 


They are readily convertible into the regular Trav- 
elers Cheques, but only by the individual owner 
whose signature they bear. 


They are sold under the same conditions, and at 
the same fee as Travelers Cheques and are bound 
in the same pocket-case. To the bank making the 
sale they save both time and labor. 


American Express offices where exchange orders 
may be converted are listed on each order. 


The new $250 Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 
is printed in sensitive ink, magenta in color, to 
distinguish it from the sky-blue tint of the. regular 
Travelers Cheque, and the buff of the $500 
Exchange Order. 


For further information write to our nearest headquarters. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


Main Office: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS: 
922 Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Market St. at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 15 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
521 Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING— SHIPPING AND TRAVEL 


FOUR VOLUMES IN ONE 


[POCKET EDITION] 
Loose Leaf--Flexible--Six Ring Binder--4 x 73/4 


_ Contains over 100 pages of information that is necessary 
in your business. Now being used by business men, office 
executives, accountants and students throughout the country 
s who find it to be an indispensable help. 

This “Business Man’s Bible” will be sent to any address on receipt of 
$2.50 and if after 5 days’ examination you are not well pleased with the 
book, return the same and your money will be refunded in full. 


Use This Order Blank 


Practicat Business Pusiisuine Co., 92 sT., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gentlemen: 


Check, Cash, 

Enclosed please find { Money Order for $__°_...._____- in payment 
copies of Putnam’s Practica! Accounting. 
Name 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


the inflation is largely in the member 
banks themselves, and that when the 
time comes that these banks are fully 
“loaned up,” there will be a corre- 
spondingly greater tendency to lean 
upon the Reserve banks. Evidently 
it would seem to be the dictate of 
wisdom that Reserve banks should try 
to stave off some of this possible credit 
pressure. 

The recent conferences in Washing- 
ton, relating to Reserve System matters 
and rates of discount, have not resulted 
in any decision to make an immedia'e 
advance in rates—the evident mean- 
ing of the statements issued being th: 
such an advance will be made on!y 
when further expansion of credit «| 
Reserve banks calls for it. For since 
such expansion is now in progress on a 
large scale, the problem is just whee 
to draw the line. It may well |e 
doubted whether at this time a mere 
increase of discount rates would ha\e 
the effect of producing any very deci- 
sive check to the amount of loans a)- 
lied for by member banks. Experien:e 
has shown that such rate advances are 
effective only when they are introduced 
in time to render a service in restrain- 
ing the growth of demand, and that 
this is true only when prices have not 
yet begun to move ahead very rapidly. 
At the present moment, therefore, 
it may fairly be doubted whether a 
proposal to hold things back by rate 
advances is feasible. If it should not 
be, then presumably Reserve banks 
may still find themselves obliged to 
discount a very considerable volume of 
paper, and genuine inflation may thus 
speedily get under way. This might 
bring about an acceleration of the price 
increase movement with the results 
that were noted in 1919-20. 

It is difficult to state, at the present 
time, just how far the process described 
above would be able to go before 
producing a breakdown. The ques- 
tion really comes down to whether or 
not the consumer can be expected to 
absorb such price advances when they 
are passed on to him, or whether they 
will refuse to do so, and so cause a 
‘buyers’ strike” similar to that which 
existed in the former year. Experts 
believe that the full force of wholesale 
price increases will not be felt until 
next autumn, at which time the prices 
on new fall goods will be under con- 
sideration at the hands of the con- 
sumer, who will decide either for or 
against absorbing them. Suppose he 
should, then or soon, refuse to pay. 
and thus cause a buyers’ strike, or a 
restriction of consumption—at that 
time the situation would begin to re- 
semble that of 1919-20. Unfortu- 
nately, matters are likely to be speeded 
up a good deal between now and autunin 
both in connection with credit, prices 
and the production of goods. It is 1n 
unfavorable fact that just at the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


present moment the expansion of retail 
trade is not going ahead as fast as 
production or wholesaling, but is lag- 
ging considerably behind. This seems 
to indicate that there is a necessity for 
considerably greater purchasing incli- 
nation on the part of the consumer, if 
an overstocked condition is not even- 
tually to develop. Most indications 
are to the effect that it has not thus 
fur developed, at least in any great 
measure, but of course the orders that 
are now being placed by retailers and 
wholesalers are based on the theory 
that consumers’ demand is likely to be 
somewhat in proportion to present out- 
put. If their calculations should prove 
e;roneous, cancellation of orders and 
the familiar phenomena of economic 
breakdown would be in order. 

All this makes the time one which 
calls for very cautious handling of the 
business situation. It should be re- 
membered that we do not now have 
the large foreign outlet that has existed 
in some former years, so that it is 
incumbent upon us to conserve domes- 
tic demand and adjust production very 
closely to it. The responsibility of the 
banking community is unquestionably 
one of more than usual seriousness, not 
only because of the fact that member 
banks are so nearly “loaned up” as 
they are at present, but also because 
of the circumstance that Federal 
Reserve banks cannot be expected to 
allow their whole theoretical lending 
power to be drawn upon without con- 
siderable hazard. The effect of rapid 
continuance along the present lines will 
undoubtedly be to develop some of the 
same phenomena that existed in our 
last expansion period. The fact that 
at the present time we have begun the 
process of self-analysis in business and 
credit a good deal earlier, and so have 
it in our power to check dangerous 
tendencies to a greater extent than we 
could in 1920 after inflation had 
reached a highly developed point, is 
merely an argument in favor of doing 
what is necessary now and refraining 
from a policy of “go as you please” 
indifference which would permit haz- 
ardous conditions to develop. 

The fact that many of the larger 
banks of the country fully recognize 
these conditions, and are pursuing an 
ullra-conservative policy in their own 
loans is distinctly encouraging, but of 
course is not sufficient to prevent 
danger from developing, unless their 
example should be more or less closely 
followed by the rank and file of the 
institutions of considerable size and 
resources throughout the countryg Up 
to date, leadership on the part Of the 
Reserve System has undoubtedly been 
somewhat lacking and its place must 
apparently be supplied by a correspond- 
ing development of prudence and 
courage on the part of the more ably 
managed financial institutions. 
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Announcement 


GREAT NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N 
Iw 


Wail 


Announces that Arrangements are Now Being Made for Monthly 


$110 Round Trips to Europe 


Boston — Southampton 


$110 
ONE WAY $65 


Connecting for 
London, Liverpool, LeHavre 


Boston Gothenburg 


$138 
ONE WAY $75 


Connecting for 
Christiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Danzig, Riga, Copenhagen 


THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE RAILROAD FARES TO POINTS AS FAR 
NORTH AS STOCKHOLM 


The Company plans to carry approximately two thousand passengers monthly. 
Make your plans now for a trip during the coming season. 


Lives of passengers will be protected by EVER-WARM SAFETY SUITS 
which prevent drowning and protect from exposure 


ROUND TRIP, with all expenses 
A on shipboard included, at no more 

expense than a vacation right here 
at home! To meet the ever increasing 
demand in this country for an inexpensive 
and at the same time thoroughly comfort- 
able and enjoyable transatlantic voyage, 
is the prime object of the Great Northern 
Steamship Company. Organized by 
progressive business men who realize 
the exceptional opportunity offered now 
for inexpensive travel in Europe, the prospectus. You'll find it extremely 
Company will cater to the thousands interesting. 


WE WILL ALSO SHOW YOU HOW YOU MAY BECOME A 
PART-OWNER IN THE MOST TALKED OF 
ENTERPRISE IN YEARS. 


te Cut out and mail us with your name and address “&} 


of intelligent persons who wish to visit 
the battlefields of France, the Shakespeare 
country, Scandinavia, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, ete. A chance of a life- 
time! So it would seem; but it is more 
than that. The company is building for 
a permanent business, setting a new 
standard of high-class ocean travel on a 
one-class basis. That this can be done at 
a fair margin of profit has already been 
proved and is further outlined in our 


A. Wikstrom, 
Information Dept., 
Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54, Boston, Mass. 

I am interested in securing gfull information 

regarding a trip to: , 

(Mark with a cross) One way 
England 
France 
Germany 
Sweden 
Norway 
Baltic Provinces 


Round trip 


City or Town 


A. Wikstrom, 
| Information Dept., 
| Edmunds Bldg., Suite 54, Boston, Mass. 


I am interested in becoming part 
owner in the Great Northern Steamship 
| Company. 


Please send me _ prospectus and full 
particulars. 


; City or Town 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Fifty-eight THE BURROUGHS 


Citizens Trust Co, Utica 
Figures its Interest— 


6 Citizens Trust Company uses 
different styles and sizes of 
Burroughs Machines for specific jobs 
in several different departments. 


Ledger posting, statements, proving, 
interest figuring—all are Burroughs 
jobs. And the Citizens Trust Company 
believes in carrying Burroughs efficiency 
throughout its organization. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Overtime 
Without Extra Help 


Other Work 


HE experience of a bank that is able to reduce its interest-figuring 
peak so effectively, should be of interest to every bank executive. 
Mr. William I. Taber, President, tells the entire story in his letter: 


‘*The use of Burroughs Calculators over 
a period of years enables us to say they 
are an effective means of reducing cost of 
figuring the semi-annual interest on more 
than 33,000 Compound Interest Depart- 
ment accounts, and the annual interest 
on the Christmas Club accounts. 


‘*‘By the use of your Calculators, this 
interest is figured without interference 


Let your Burroughs man demon- 
strate the Calculator on your in- 
terest figuring. Call him today 
—or write Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


with the routine work of these two de- 
partments, without extra employees, and 
without overtime. Compared with our pre- 
vious method, it would be a conservative 
statement to say that the machines cut 
the work more than in half. We started 
with but one Calculator, and now find it 
to our advantage to use sixofthem. Other 
departments are finding them an aid in 
speeding up many necessary calculations.”’ 


ADDING*BOOKKEEPING~BILLING~CALCULATING MACHINES 


ADVERTISING 
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When Buying Bonds 
for Your Bank— 


it is a source of ‘ Because of the 
satisfaction and a (i ER. breadth of its facil- 
measure of pro- » 

tection to know 
that the bond 
house you deal 
with has made a 
thorough and reli- 


able investigation — the responsibility 
before identifying itself with the of bank dheis who select bonds 
issues which it offers. for investment of bank funds. 


The following issues are representative of our offerings: 
SHORT TERM LONG TERM 
NAME OF ISSUE 
American Light & Traction Co. Central Indiana Power Company 
5-Year 6% Gold Notes........ eee First Mortgage Coll. & Ref. 6% 
& Company Gold Bonds, Series “A” 
Convertible Gold 


Commonwealth Edison Com: 

First Mortgage 5% Gold | 
Cudahy Packing 

First Mortgage 5% 
Denver Gas & moctste Light Co. 


First Refun Sinking 
Fund Gold vee 5/4/3951 


6, Bonds, 


Government f Switzerland eecce 


Fuel 
Kansas City Terminal Co. 15- 
Secured Gold otes. -11/15/1923 Bond: Series. “A” 


irst itge. 25- 


Gold Bonds, Series “C” 


Metropolitan Edison 


“BY 


Current quotations and circulars completely descriptive 
of any of the above will be supplied upon request 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Marne Street 
DETROIT 
Ford Building 


During the year 1921, only 33 copies of BUSINESS per 10,000 were returned 
by the Post Office. (Return postage is guaranteed by the publishers.) 


This indicates the extreme accuracy of the mailing list of BUSINESS; a 
remarkable record for a magazine having a free distribution of 160,000. It 
shows that the circulation is hand-picked and is actually where it is intended 
to be—among business executives who receive it regularly and read it. 


—, and quantity of circulation coupled with unusual editorial merit and 


a low advertising rate have placed BUSINESS first among similiar publica- 
tions on the lists of many advertisers. 


DETROIT BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Try This on the Dog 


By GEORGE HARRISON 


Manager, Savings Department 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Baltimore 


DEPOSITOR whom I shall cal! 

Mr. B. Thrifty, walked in, ac- 
companied by a beautiful collie. He 
came to the savings window and made 
his deposit as usual. 

After writing the entry in his book, 
I jokingly said to the dog, that was 
watching the procedure with a mosi 
intelligent look: 

“Hello, pup, can’t I open your ac- 
count?” 

His master said “‘Yes,’”’ and taking 
a dollar from his pocket, handed it 
to the dog and pointing to me, saic: 

“Give it to the gentleman.” 

The dog immediately reared up on 
the counter and thrust his long, taper- 
ing muzzle through the window. 

My bluff-was called and I confess 
to some slight embarrassment; it wis 
unusual, irregular and altogether new 
in the banking line to open an account 
foradog. But I quickly realized that 
the incident was worth while for adver- 
tising material and resolved to “‘see it 
through.” I took the dollar from the 
dog’s mouth and asked “What name, 
pup?” Mr. Thrifty replied “Thane, 
Thoroughbred Collie, subject to the 
order of B. Thrifty.” 

And so the several records, including 
the book, were duly made out: 

“Thane, Thoroughbred Collie, 
Subject to the order of 
B. Thrifty.” 

Thereafter when Mr. Thrifty came 
to the bank, Thane always accom- 
panied him, bringing his book in his 
mouth and at the command of his 
master would rear up on the counter 
to “hand” me the book, in which 
invariably was one dollar; after making 
the entry, I would hand it back to 
Thane, upon which he would walk out 
proudly by the side of his master. 

These incidents always attracted 


-attention from the people in the bank 


and Thane, by his elegant and aristo- 
cratic manner, showed that he fully 
appreciated his superiority. 

Thane has given a splendid lesson 
in thrift to us poor humans, for he 
makes his deposits regularly and has 
never yet made a withdrawal. No doubt 
he is saving up for the day when his 
spirit will start on the long trail for 
the ““Happy Hunting Grounds.” 


All in One Boat 


Customer—‘“‘Mr. Cash Bar if you 
refuse to let me have $25 by next 
Wednesday my wife, six children and 
myself must go to the poorhouse. 

Cashier—‘“‘My dear sir, wait until 
Thursday and our president, myself 
and family will go with you.’ 

— Mississippi Banir. 


Sixty 
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/1947 
1943 
ksi Associated Simmons Hardware Co’s 
5-Year 7% Secured Gold Notes... 5/1/1925 12/1/1946 
ae Cohoes Power & Light Corporation 
First Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds... 1/1/1929 
ae Government of the Argentine Nation 
7% Gold 2/1/1927 
r74% 
ay t . Coll, 10-Y ear 
7% Gold Bonds, Series"A”..... 1/1/1929 11/1/1946 
Morrie & C 
4% 10-Year Sinking Fund Gold 
pe Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 
| 7% Conventions 6% Gold 5/1/1952 
a Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation General and Refunding Mortage 
First Mortgage 67% Gold Bonds, 5% Gold W1/1942 
‘est-Penn irst Lien an 
6% Gold Debentures..... Gold Bonde, Series “AT 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
a 82 Devonshire St, Land Title Building 
oa ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Building Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 
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A Contribution 
to Civilization 


IVILIZATION is our inheritance 
from the ages; ours, in trust for a 
while, to which we must add some useful 
knowledge that coming generations may 
widen their horizon. 

With this as an ideal, the manvfactur- 
ing divisions of General Motors have al- 
ways pioneered in the automotive indus- 
try, addressing themselves to the task 
of reducing costs and increasing the 
utility of automobile transportation for 
people and goods—also of motorizing and 
electrifying the farm to help increase the 
supply of foods. 

Groups of men within the General 
Motors family have dedicated their lives 


to getting facts in mysterious fields lying 
beyond the boundaries of the known. 

Their tools are physics, mechanics, 
metallurgy, electricity and allied sciences. 

These pioneers on the frontiers of 
knowledge are blazing trails for the auto- 
mobiles of today and tomorrow. They 
are a bulwark—an insurance of useful 
service to consumers of General Motors 
products because their efforts lead to the 
improvement of the present product and 
to the creation of more efficient products 
at lower costs. 

This is one contribution of the divi- 
sions of General Motors to the advance 
of civilization. 


cA booklet entitled ““GeNeRAL Motors Researcu Corporation” will be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears + Klaxon Warning Signals 
Inland Steering Wheels + Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


» United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 


* General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively « 
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“Tt’s only eight 
o’clock and we’re 
all through.”’ 


The Wichita State Bank had con- 
stant trouble with misfiled checks. 
The bank force was urged repeat- 
edly to be more careful. Still mis- 
takes occurred. 


f The president, Mr. Clevenger, found 


that the bank had outgrown its old 


_.. method of filing checks. 


The Baker-Vawter man showed 
him the Quick Glance system. It was 
exactly what was needed and the 
bank installed it at once. 


When they found that they were 
saving 25% of the time previously 


. tequired to file and find cancelled 
‘ checks, they were so pleased that 
_ they actually invited other bankers 

‘to cOme in and inspect their new 


system. 


No more misfiled chedis. 


Not long ago these clerks hated their jobs, their 
bank and their associates. 


They wasted hours.hunting for lost or mi iohied 
checks. 


The bank, too, lost because it couldn’t produce 
certain canceled checks. Even with intelligent 
clerks, mistakes were occurring constantly. 


Now the story is different. 


This bank put in a complete Baker- Vawter 
Quick Glance Indexing system for checks 7 
‘which not only increased the “‘morale’’ in the a 
bank, but saved hours of overtime and embar- 

rassment to the officials. 


i your bank has check-filing troubles,any trouble ‘ 
where a system is at fault, there’s an easy solu- 
tion available. 


For thirty-five years Baker -Vawter Company has 
been working to combine the best existing bank 
methods into a series of practical systems which 


would save money and worry and produce accu- 
racy and contentment. 


Our service is practical information; our epslcnes, 
the making of the best possible equipment to carry 
out our Call the Baker ‘Vawter man. 


Com PANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
j General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


We serve and sell direct - Our own offices in 55 cities 


Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass., Benton Harbor, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 
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